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ape Naval Conference 

stage when we write 
help being optimistic, though for 
that failure seems too bad to happen. 
British, American and Japanese 
Governments behind them, are well aware of the calamitous 
reactions there would be if it had to be announced that the 
most peace-loving nations had surrendered their cause and 
If the United States and 
world that they 
intention to agree must have 





‘at Geneva is at a very diflicult 
Thursday, but we cannot 
no better reason than 
No doubt the 
and. their 


on 


delegates, 


allowed peace to be cheated. 
Great Britain solemnly inform the 
unable to agree, though the 
been there when the Conference was called, other nations 


are 


which have never been convinced believers in Geneva 
conferences will have to They will say 
that the attempt to limit navies by agreement was a 
mistake from the that cannot 
enter into bargains about their safety; and a storm of 


reason scoff, 


beginning and nations 
political cynicism will sweep across Europe. 

We have tried to explain in a leading article why the 
United States and Great Britain both believe their claims 
to be just and natural. We suspect that there has been 
a great deal of misapprehension and even of mischief- 
making by unofficial persons at Geneva. Rumours 


that the British delegation is 
“nited States in a position of pe 
As a counterblast to these 


assertion President 


and that he 


° | ‘ 
have been put about 


plotting to place the rma- 
nent naval inferiority. rumours 
the repeated 


never had his heart in the 


there is that Coolidge 


Conference issued 


his invitations for a mere reason of domestic politics, 
The rumours to the detriment of the British delegation 
must be born out of pure ignorance if not out of malice. 
The delegation has, of course, no authority whatever 
except what it derives from the Government. There 
fore, there are manocuvres and intrigues they come 
from the Government. To suppose, however, that the 
Government are hiding anything or have any inicntions 
except those which have been most scrupulously stated 
at Geneva is stupendous nonsense. If any such thing 
were true the Governient would pay last a vee! 
* 
British YOSSIpS may, on their side. be requested to 


Kinericai would not be 
and that some oflicial 
vu matter 


abstain from sugeesting that the A 


breakdown 


United St 


* } 
His happ Pca, 


displeased if there were a 


domestic interest in the ates would, as 


of fact, be served if t The LOSSIpPS cannot 


possibly know, and even if the \ did, such tales are alway S 
hurtful and destructive of the atmosphere in which con- 
ferences succeed, We have suggested that the 
Government should go out of their way to make it clear 
to the United States that we welcome their claim to 
equality. To speak of Great Britain as sanctioning 
or agreeing to the American deinand is, of course, only 
a manner ol speaking. The issue as regards equality 
is not and never has been formally in dispute. All 


that the British delegation savs Is that we require a certain 
minimum of cruisers to carry out our naval routine. 
It is for the United States, not for Great Britain, to 
decide how large the American Navy shall be. We 
believe, nevertheless. that as the idea is current that 
Great Britain in effect desires that the United States 
should not have equality, the Government would be 
well advised to make a point of removing the misappre- 
hension which may be only a vulgar one, but is. still 
a misapprehension, 
* * * a 

One of the most important Church meetings ever 

held began on Tuesday when the Church Assembly 


Book Measure and the 
Archbishop 


opened the debate on the Prayer 
Deposited Book. In a masterly 
of Canterbury contended that the 
other form that could be 
ments of our time.” He then added this very 
promise: “ You take it 
certain that the Bishops will require ¢ the 
new rules and will do their utmost to secure it.” Canon 
Darwell Stone moved the rejection of the Measure on 
the ground that it did not afford a suflicient prospect 
of a settlement. Anglo-Catholices, he said, could not 
accept the new Book and would be obliged to continue 
their opposition. Sir William Joynson-Hicks expressed 
the objections of Evangelicals to the Book. So many 
members desired to speak that a five-minutes rule had to 
The vote was taken on Wednesday night 
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and was an overwhelming verdict for the Revision— 
517 against 133. The Bishops of Exeter, Birmingham, 
Norwich and Worcester voted in the minority. 
a * * * 
On Wednesday in the House of Commons Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald—-who we fear has not yet fully recovered 
from his illness— moved a vote of censure on the Govern- 


ment for their scheme of reform for the Lords. The 
outcome of the debate was that reform seems to be 
indefinitely postponed. Mr. Baldwin, ignoring Lord 


Birkenhead’s declaration that the proposals would be 
‘arried out during this Parliament, said that they were 
put forward only for “ criticism and ventilation ” and that 
the Government must have “ encouragement” if they 
were to proceed. Even before Mr. Baldwin made this 
statement it was evident that Mr. MacDonald found a 
motion of censure a ridiculously heavy weapon in the 
circumstances ; he was trying to kill a fly with a gun. 
Mr. MacDonald tried to live up to his gun and conse- 
quently greatly overstated _ his To him the 
Government were Red revolutionaries seeking to give 
power to a handful of hereditary Peers to act like kings in 
dismissing Governments. Mr. Baldwin paid particular 
attention, as he had very good reason for doing, to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Bill of 1922, which was in many respects 
identical with the Government’s scheme. 
* * * x 


Mr. John Buchan 


ase. 


a notable maiden speech 
full of ideas and closely reasoned criticism. He said that 
the scheme could not be a basis of legislation. It was 
“ wrong in design, dangerous in principle.” He objected 
particularly, as we do, to the virtual attempt to introduce 
the beginnings of a written constitution by fixing one 
element. But the real point of the speech was a defence 
of illogicality on the ground that it suecceds. He 
defended even the “ backwoodsmen ” Peers as men who 
do know what peeple all over the country are saying 
and thinking. The “law fundamental,” he declared, 
which before the Restoration was the real ruling power in 
England, higher than that of the Monarchy, still prevailed. 
Our security against revolution, in brief, was not statutes 
but the good temper and common sense of the British 
people. The motion of censure was defeated by 362. to 
167. Most Liberals voted for the motion. 
* * * 

It is satisfactory that the proposal that the reformed 
Second Chamber should never be reformed again 
without its own consent was properly _ pilloried, 
You cannot declare something to be static when all the 
conditions are fluid; you cannot declare that there is a 
fixed clement in an organic growth. To try to withhold 
a particular subject from the necessary process of evolu- 
tion is wholly unscientific. 

* * * * 

Lord Younger last week suggested that a demo- 
cratically constituted Second Chamber should have 
the power to remit a grave constitutional issue to the 
people who should say “Aye” or “No.” Although 
we have seen only a brief report of Lord Younger’s 
speech, we assume that he was speaking of the 
Referendum. If so, we sincerely hope that others will 
support him. It seems to us that the House of Lords, 
whatever reconstruction there may be, ought to have 
power to refer to the people a Bill which has passed 
through all its stages. After all, the Lords freely acknow- 
ledge that the people are the ultimate judges. If then 
the Referendum were introduced, it would be unnecessary 
to worry over much about the technical relations between 
two houses. The people would decide in any case, 

* * * * 


madk 


At the National Liberal Club on Tuesday a mecting 


of the Liberal Party denounced the House of Lords 
reform scheme. It was the first occasion upon which 
Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. Lloyd George had sat 
on the same platform since the Liberal split. Lord 
Oxford telegraphed that he was in hearty sympathy with 
the mecting. 
Lloyd George said that the scheme would deprive thy 
Crown of the power to create enough Pecrs to end thy 
opposition of the House of Lords to any particular 
measure. This may be so, but we are frankly unabk 
to understand the Liberal position. When Mr. Lloyd 
George was Prime Minister of the Coalition he sanctioned 
a House of Lords reform scheme which, as we have said, 
was remarkably like the present scheme. 
* * * * 

True, he proposed that there should be clected members 
as well as nominated members and that the Joint Standing 
Committee to decide about Money Bills should be presided 
over by the Speaker, who should have the casting vote, 
The point is, however, that he proposed a restriction o! 
the numbers of the House of Lords to 350, inclusive of 
all the three different classes—hereditary Peers, clecied 
members and nominated members. It is obvious that 
if the numbers of the Second Chamber are restricted, 
and clected and nominated members are returned to sit 
for a certain number of years the King’s prerogative 
is greatly modified in any case. This seems to be true 
of every reform that restricts the numbers. Yet Mr. 
Lloyd George talked on Tuesday, and again in the Hous 
of Commons on Wednesday, as though the Unionist 
Party were attacking the Crown. Practically every point 
in the Government scheme was taken from the recon- 
mendations of the Bryce Committee. Really Mr. Lloy 
George is less than fair to his own past and much less than 
fair to that staunch Liberal and democrat, Lord Bryce 
whose namie seems to have been forgotten by an ungrateful 
Party. 


* * a * 

It is greatly to be regretted that in the early hours 
of Friday, July Ist, the House of Commons allowed 
Clause 40 of the Finance Bill to be passed without dis- 
No doubt the House was exhausted afte 
very long sitting, but what happened provokes dis- 
agreeable reflections upon the with which 
financial control is now exercised. 
last week, this clause really reopens the issue which was 
supposed to have been settled in 1921, when an attenspt 
to over-ride the General Commissioners of Income Tax 
the unpaid officials who are the true champions of tix 
taxpayer—was defeated. It was then proposed that 
Income Tax returns should be made to the Surveyors 
(that is to say, to Inland Revenue officials) instead of to 
the Assessors appointed by the Gencral Conimissioners, 

* * at * 

In Clause 40 Mr. Churchill revives the old proposal by 
providing that returns shall be made to the Surveyors. 
With his hand on his heart, or near it, Mr. Churchill 
explained that he was without guile, that he had no 
intention whatever of increasing the powers of the 
Inland Revenue, and that all he wanted was to redeem 
his promise of simplifying Income Tax and Super Tax 
by arranging for a single return. That is all very well 
but if there is to be a single return (as we sincerely hope 
there will be), why should it not be made to the Assessors 
instead of to the Surveyors ? We trust that the question 
will be reopened on the Report stage. 

* * * * 

On Monday Mr. Churchill modified his Super Tax 
proposals in Clauses 29 and 31, but he was able to carry 
them through even in their modified form only in the 
face of much Unionist displeasure. As Sir Henry 
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As we pointed out 


Both Lord Grey of Failodon and Mr,, 
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Suckingham said, some of the Unionist amendments 
were not pressed simply because it was felt that if the 
Government were defeated the sufferings of the taxpayer 
would become worse than ever. Mr. Churchill pointed 
out that under the Act of 1922, Super Tax had been 
collected from very few “ one-man ”’ In his 


therefore, there would be no harm in enlarging 


companies. 
view, 
the scope of an operation which had been harmless. 
Naturally, 


every man who has to pay more taxes than he need in 
’ 


Ilis only purpose was to prevent evasion. 


order to make good the defaults of the “ tax-dodgers ’ 
wants the collection of Super Tax to be thoroughly 
effectual, but Clause 29 

‘a 


; 4 nf nant 
coMMpantes tO intole raw 


does seem to expose private 

interference, 
* * 

Sir Robert Horne. in a notable speech, confessed that 

the Exchequer he had intro- 

1922, he saw that he had taken 


though as Chancellor of 
duced the Act of 


how 


the wrong road. The proper starting-place for legis- 
Jation was not the stage at which money was put into 
the reserves of a company—that was commendable 
caution and thrift— but the stage at which the reserves 


were used nefariously. Mr. Churchill has fortunately 
postponed the operation of Clause 29 till after the 
passing of next year’s Budget, and has promised that 
in the meantime he will search for other means of 
p! venting evasion. 

a ut % os 


Th the House of Commons on Tuc sday, Mr. Churchill 
made out a convincing case for the Road 
Fund. He had to choose between this raid and 6d. on 
the Income Tax. 
on roads against all other forms of expenditure and 


a 


his raid on 
His duty was to weigh expenditure 
strike a balance. Owing, however, to the unexpectedly 
Jarge reserves of the Fund, he would increase the grant 
to scheduled roads from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., 
and would give more to rural roads if possible next 
January. He also offered to limit a raid by statute to 
£12,000,000. In any 
raids this Parliament. 
Mr. Snowden described the * amateur- 
ish blunder,” which that the 
outraging of moral feclings could not be justified, even 
Sir Henry Cantley, the Chairman 
believes in 


would make more 
On the 


sctting Tax as an 


case, he no 


during same day 


Was so unproductive 
for :atcrial reasons. 
of the late Betting 
taxation as a means of repression, strongly advised the 
the 


tax 


Tax Committee, who 
Government to persevere with 
Mr. Churchill thought that the 
£3,500,000 this year, and gave the House 


present system. 
would bring in 
the interesting 
information that the June and July figures would entirely 
disprove the charge that the tax had fatled. 

* 


* a a 


At a mecting of the Delegate Conference of the National 
Union of Railwaymen on Tuesday, Mr. J. H. Thomas 


peisuaded the Conference to adopt a_ constitutional 


policy against the Trade Unions Bill. It is important 
that the N.ULR. is thus pledged, for Mr. Dobbie, the 
president, has a good many extremists with him = who 


vant to refuse to carry out the las 
e * * 

On Friday, July ist, Canada celebrated her Diamond 
Jubilee- The 
speeches at the celebrations proved not only how con- 
fident Canada is of her future, but how well and wisely 
the foundations were laid upon which the Dominion has 


sixty years of existence as a Dominion. 


been growing and prospering. The estrangement between 


the 
insurmountable, but the dillieulty has been removed, 


two races in old Canada must have scemed to be 


and it is a lesson at this moment to the Union of South 


Atvica. In many other ways the history of Canada has 


provided models for the practitioners of self-government. 
The Canadian model was of great service in framing the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State 
% * * * 
The Durham 
the 
and 


teport (with which are inseparably 
connected names of Charles Buller and E. G. 
Wakefield) the British North America Act 
State papers of the highest import, though at the time 
this 
“viewy ” remedies for a country racially and economically 
distraught. It is true 
long regarded themse! 


are 


statesmen in couitry regarded them as rather 


that the Maritime Provinces have 
ves as Cindercllas of the Dominion, 


Sut 


the manner in which the Dominion as a whole has recently 


and have even sometimes regretted their adhesion. 


helped to relieve depre ssion in those Provinces is a 


remarkable and a solacing proof of the 


No Jimit can be set 


real unity of the 
Dominion. to the deyclopment of 


We join in tl 


expressed all over the 


the Prairic Provinecs. hearty good wishes 


Which have been Empire fer a 


wonderful future for Canada. 


* * * 


On Friday. July Ist, the German Reichsrat rejected 


the Government’s new tariffs on sugar and potatocs. 
These ar important ponits in the new Tariff Bill. It 
there is not to be a crisis, the Bill must he passed by 
July 81st, as the old Tariff Act th comes to an end. 


Times have changed indeed when it is possible for the 
Reichsrat to tariffs. The 

has something like an equivalent of 
If the 
the Bill is returned to the Reichstag and can be passed 
the Reichsrat if the 
two-thirds majority, The 
likely, however, to 
The chief hope for 


Constitu- 


reject German Constitution 


our Parliament Act. 
teichsrat rejects a Bill sent up by the Reichstag, 
over the heads of Reichstag can 
produce a Conservative 
majority in the Reichstag is not 
he abl 


the Government is that, as nobody 


' 
to swell itself sufliciently. 
vants a 
tional crisis, some kind of accommodation may emerge. 


* at * 


The Lawn Tennis ¢ hainpionships and Henley Regatta 
The 


most important matches at Wimbledon were won (where 


have come and gone, and suggest certain remarks. 


the plavers were fairly evenly matched) more by physical 
fitness than by brilliance of play. Lawn tennis cham- 
piouships nowadays have to be prepared for by a physical 
training such as used to be reserved for the more violent 
At Henley, on the first day. the race between 
Mr. Wright, the young Canadian sculler and Mr. T. D. A. 
Collet for the Diamond Sculls was perhaps the most 
thrilling ever scen at Ifenley. The final heat showed 
two days later that even then Mr. Wright had not had 
time to the When he 
lengths ahead of Mr. Lee and only a few yards from 


sports. 


recover from strain. was three 
the winning post he missed half a stroke, struck a boom, 
and was unable to extricate himself, 
surprised than Mr. Lee when he found himself the winner, 
though he had certainly rowed a fine race and proved 
himself a much better sculler than had been suspected. 


Nobody Was more 


This catastrophe will long be remembered and deplored. 
The other feature of the regatta was the restoration to 
their old place of the Thames and London Rowing Clubs, 
who had been assiduously practising all through the 
winter and deserved the reward of taking pains, 


* * # * 
Bank Rate, 43 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100i; on Wednesday week 100}; a year 


ago 101. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
86; on Wednesday year 863. Con- 
version Loan (3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 
Wednesday week 75 ,j ; a year ago 76 


week 86; a ago 


76; on 
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King Fuad’s Visit 


UT of Africa, as we know, there is always something 
new. Pliny might have been startled if he were 
in London now by the appropriateness of his apophthegm. 
Only a few weeks ago British ships of war were lying 
at Alexandria; Lord Lloyd had delivered a message 
to the Egyptian Government which, though suave in 
language, was stern in implication; and the world was 
wondering whether there would be an explosion. Now 
King Fuad of Egypt comes to London as though nothing 
disagreeable had happened, and King George and the 
British Government have received him with marked 
honours—the honours of full sovereignty, honours as 
great as could be paid to any monarch. 

This is Egypt all over. Egypt to-day is a land of 
paradox, where disconcerting events happen in rapid 
succession just because the foundation upon which the 
Egyptian Constitution rests has been only provisionally 
laid, and where, for an obvious reason, alarming 
symptoms must not be taken so tragically as it would be 
only natural to take them elsewhere. It may be true 
that King Fuad’s visit is an act of courtesy which has 
in itself no political significance, but it would be foolish 
all the same to imagine that in one way or another the 
visit will not prepare the way for the important political 
discussions which are long overdue. King Fuad is 
accompanied by his able Prime Minister, Sarwat Pasha, 
and if they both become aware of the reality of British 
benevolence to Egypt—for reality it is—they will 
undoubtedly be able to help matters forward when 
they return to Egypt. 

King Fuad is by no means a mere figure-head whom 
his advisers can safely ignore. He is a man with a 
very inquiring mind which is a storehouse of facts. 
He is particularly interested in scientifie research and 
economics. He is a man, in fine, of experience and 
not without the judgment which is derived from 
experience. In 1922, when the Protectorate was abolished 
and Egypt was given independence, Fuad assumed the 
title of King. But although the title has been changed, 
the dynasty is rooted in tradition, for King Fuad is a 
great-grandson of the famous Mahomed Ali, who founded 
the dynasty and was the inspirer of the modern Egyptian 
nation. Readers of Tuncred will remember Disracli’s 
interest in Mehmet Ali, as he was always called. 

The liberal-minded Sarwat Pasha is certainly anxious 
to settle Anglo-Egyptian relations on a new and firm 
basis. Although he is the leader of a Parliament in 
which the extreme Nationalists are in a great majority, 
he is there, not because he sympathizes with the majority, 
but because they are in humiliating need of his abilities. 
He knows as well as any man that Egypt has much to 
lose and nothing to gain by quarrelling with Great 
Britain. We are in Egypt for the most invincible of 
all reasons—we have to be there. If we made way for 
anybody else, our successor would probably be Italy. 
Signor Mussolini, if the way were made clear for him 
by circumstances, might be very ready, and indeed 
anxious, to step in. It might be wise for the Wafd 
Party to meditate upon the methods which Signor 
Mussolini would apply to Egypt if he were thwarted. 
He would not reject a policy of patience because humane 
sides are wanting in his character--we are sure that 
they are not —but beeause he does not believe in patience 
as a practical policy in grappling with insubordination. 

All this, however, is a gloomy suggestion. In our 
opinion, the differences between Egypt and Great Britain 
can be settled by free and friendly discussion. It was a 


calamity that Lord Milner’s proposal of a Treaty regu 
lating all the outstanding points was not acted upon, 
The hurried Declaration of 1922, which was a_ poo 
substitute, dealt as generously with Egypt as wa; 
possible at the moment, but was necessarily a one-sided 
instrument. While giving Egypt her independence, it 
explicitly reserved four essential matters which ought 
to have been defined in a document to which both sides 
were parties. It is not too late to redeem the mistake, 
The four matters reserved in 1922 were :—(1) The 
British duty of protecting Egypt against other Powers; 
(2) the safeguarding of Imperial communications, by 
far the most important of which is the Sucz Canal; 
(8) the protection of the foreign communities in Egypt; 
(4) the retention of the Sudan as a purely British 
area of administration. 

There is hardly any disagreement among the differcnt 
political parties in Great Britain about these reserved 
points. The duty of protecting Egypt against othe 
Powers was part of ihe oncrous price we paid for being 
given a free hand in Egypt, and it is not a subject, oi 
course, which is likely to give any trouble when wi 
try to negotiate a Treaty. All but a very few pervers: 
Egyptians are delighted to have the guarantee. Wha 
nation would not like to know that its safety was 
guaranteed?) The security of the Canal is essential, 
not only because it provides our quickest route to the 
East, but because the protection of Egypt would become 
a naval and military impossibility without it. ‘The 
second point, therefore, is interlocked with the first. 
If Egypt accepts the first she ought not to hesitate in 
accepting the second. The protection of the forcign 
communities is another obligation which we incurred 
when we obtained a free hand in Egypt. The Frencl- 
men, Germans, Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Slavs, 
Levantines and Jews would be most indignant and full 
of apprehensions if we renounced all care for their safety. 
They are invariably on our side when we protest against 
the undermining of our position in Egypt, and they have 
the best of reasons for being so. 

The retention of the Sudan, again, is a debt which 
we owe to the various populations who have been 
released from slavery and have prospered under British 
control. It is not to be thought of that we could hand 
them back to the rule which was responsible for, or at 
least condoned, their former miseries. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, when he opened conversations with Zaghlu 
Pasha in 1924, made as strong a point of the retention 
of the Sudan as he made of the safeguarding of the Canal. 
If he differed from other Prime Ministers who have 
dealt with Egypt, it was only in stating the British 
case with unusual bluntness. 

Why should we hope that a problem which has long 
proved insoluble will now become tractable? Ow 
hope is based largely on the changed attitude of Zaghlul. 
The manner in which he helped in the latest stages oi 
the recent dispute to smoothe the way, and to support 
Sarwat Pasha in his promises that the Egyptian Army 
should not be turned into a_ political machine, was 
remarkable. If he recognizes that British intentions 
are really good, the whole spirit of the Wafd will chang: 
in a day. Besides, we can do more than we have yet 
done in proving our active sympathy with Egypt. We 
can give her permanent guarantees in regard to the us 
of the waters of the Nile. We should never dream, ol 
course, of letting Egypt go short of the fertilizing water. 
So we may just as well commit ourselves handsomely, 
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The Naval Difficulty at Geneva 


PECAUSE it is perfectly simple to understand why 
Great Britain United 
avrecing at Geneva in regard to the limitation of naval 


and the Stutes are dis- 


strength, it should be not less casy to find a solution. 
If there should be a breakdown, the check to the progress 
of reason in international relations will be very serious, 
Let it be freely admitted that cach side is right from 


; what then? Obviously 


its special point of view. But 
there is nothing to daunt us in the discovery—so to 
call it—that there is a conflict between two points of 


view both deemed to be right. Nobody ever supposed 
that one side was quite right and the other quite wrong. 
lt was for the very purpose of compromising between 
two stoutly held policies, both of them intelligible and 
them that the 


If a way out is not found, 


neither of immoral, two sides came 


together. we shall have to 
confess that reason has become a very ineflicient weapon 
in the hands of the Governments. 

It is so important to be clear about the issue that 
we must re-state, as briefly as possible, the arguments 
on both Take the United States first. The 
Americans say: “ Our sincerity is proved by the fact 
that we Washington Conference. At 
that Conference we limitation of the 
number of capital ships, and a Treaty was negotiated. 
further in work. We 
propose to apply the ratio of 5-5 3 for Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan respectively to the classes 
Everyone 


sides. 


summoned the 
proposed the 
our vood 


Now we wish to go 


of ships which are smaller than capital ships. 
ought surely to recognize that in the cause of peace we 
We are 


could out-build 


are offering to lay a restraint upon ourselves. 
, 


the richest nation in the world, and we 


evervbody else. Not wishing to do that, we stopped 
short at the position of equality in all respects with 
Great Britain. Nothing less than that. however, will 


satisfy us. We could not dream of signing ourselves 
info a position of permanent inferiority.” 
“The British Empire 


which is 


In reply Great Britain says: 
adaitnistration 


The 


[The following article is contributed by a writer in touch with 
the Labour Party. We shall publ h our own 
Ep. Sp clator. | 
— effort to draw public attention to the vile 

a considerable portion of 


presents a problem of naval 


opinions later.— 


4 housing conditions of 
our working class is valuable. The Spectator seems to 
have approached the problem in a very useful way: 
instead of talking about 
it has described vividly a particular patch of West- 
minster and has taken it 
hundreds of miles of sordid streets which exist in our 


“the slums” in the abstract, 


as a type of the many 


cities. Again, the writer has grasped at the outset that 
What is vaguely called “the problem of the slums ”’ is, 


Thirdly, 


the Spectator is evidently intent on eliciting a practical 


in the first instance, a problem of rehousing. 


scheme of action from the proper authorities or, failing 
that, on itself propounding a scheme which may be 
forecd upon them. 

As the problem has been approached in this concrete 
and practical manner, it may be worth while to turn 
for a moment to a few of the main factors in the present 
housing situation which must necessarily condition any 
scheme. In the first place, it is useful to dis- 
tinguish between “ housing’ * rehousing.” At 
present housing schemes have been completed, are in 


new 


and 


barest 
and of 


supplics without which 


For the 


‘showing the flag’ 


unlike anything else in the world. 
duties of patrolling and of 
guarding the sca-routcs of the 
Great Britain would starve in a must have 
what is admittedly a large fleet of cruisers. But to 
want to challenge the United 
willing to lay all our 
naval lists on the table and to explain what cach ship 


weck, we 


prove that we do not 
States or anybody else, we are 
is fur. Ifa single ship can be shown to be unnecessary, 
we will abolish it. Moreover, to prove how anxious we 
are for naval limitation, we want to revert to the 
Washington Conference and make it even better than 
it was. We like to limit further the size of 
capital ships, which in our opinion are unnecessarily 


should 
large. Next, we should like to extend the lives of ships, 
and thus ensure a far lower expenditure. In our ewn 
£42.000,000 in ten 
regard the size of the larger 


case, for instance, we should save 


vears. Then, again, we 


t=] 
cruisers, cd stroyers and submarines as unnecessarily 
great in every case. Let us cut down size all round.” 


We cannot believe that the 
that the British 
on her side, ought not to be 


United States will say 
unreasonable. Great Britain, 
mere 


case 1s 
content with a 
recognition of the American demand for equality, or 
parity as it is called. We should allay jealousy and 
satisfy the point of pride if we went out of our way to 
America: ‘* We welcome parity. We regard 
war with you as inconccivable, and we recognize that 
the ships of both Great Britain and America are the 
Policemen of Peace.” Probably would not 
want to build up to our naval strength, as she would 
Even if she 


say to 


America 
have no possible use for so many ships. 


did, however, no harm would be done. 

If we are told that we are advocating the acceptance 
of a risk, we can only reply that by far the greatest risk 
in the world is to accept the assumption that war is 
probable, and to ruin ourselves in preparation for an 
event which the Geneva Conference should have removed 


from the category of possibilit ic = 


o 


Slums 


process of completion, or are being prepared in almost 
every city in the country. These deal primarily and 
necessarily with the present shortage of houses. They 
are designed to meet, not so much the needs of those 
who are at present defectively housed, as the needs 
both of those who can find practically no housing 
accommodation at all, and of the steady annual growth 
of the population. Our present rate of building does 
not permit us to pull down a single house, however 
unsanitary and decrepit. Indeed, there are thousands 
of such houses, already condemned in medical officers’ 
reports as unfit for human habitation, which cannot be 
touched because the new houses only mect current needs, 


Opinions will differ as to whether Local Authorities 
are building the maximum possible number of houses. 
Successive Governments have tried to stimulate them, 
both by increasing subsidies and by admonishing them 
to build faster. They have succeeded in increasing the 
pace very considerably, and no deubt something more 
can be done in this direction. But those who are con- 
cerned about the slums should devise some plan which 
will provide fer rapid and extensive demolition and 
rebuilding and yet will not interfere with or curtail in 


any way the present schemes, The :most obvious course 
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would be to follow the example which the present 
Government have set on a small scale when they deter- 
mined to build, by direct Government intervention, a 
certain number of steel houses in Scotland, in order to 
supplement the local schemes in that country. A 
scheme directly financed and controlled by the central 
Government, or by a public utilities company under 
its guarantee, probably offers the best hope of working 
side by side with Local Authorities and private enterprise. 

A grave difficulty would be the question of obtaining 
an adequate supply of building materials and labour 
without drawing these off from existing housing schemes. 
There is virtually no effective margin of unemployment 
in the building trades, and the production of building 
materials, though expanding, does not seem more than 
adequate to meet present demands. One method of 
obtaining labour and material would, of course, be some 
curtailment of luxury building. But there are obvious 
objections to this course. So-called luxury building is 
very often of considerable commercial importance, and, 
if possible, it should not be interfered with. If prac- 
ticable, therefore, much the better course would be to 
come to a genuine settlement with the two forces of 
the building world, the material manufacturers and the 
building trade unions. There is no doubt that if the 
Government would make clear the extent of its plan, 
and would guarantee the continuity of the scheme, then 
the supply of both material and labour could be aug- 
mented. On the one hand, the manufacturers would 
be willing to put down new plant, to expand their works 
without fear of over-production; on the other, the 
trade unions concerned would be willing to take in an 
exceptional number of new members and rapidly to 
increase the flow of apprentices into the crafts. 

A settlement could be reached if the problem is 
approached on strictly practical lines, but difficulties 
will arise if the Government challenges the “ right” 
of either the manufacturers or the unions to demand 


guarantees of the continuity of the demand for what 
they have to sell. The trade unions would in thet case 
undoubtedly refuse to allow their apprenticeship system 
to be modified or to tolerate dilution. No doubt con- 
siderable odium would attach to them for this attitude, 
for publie opinion is becoming more and more insisten' 
that this horror of the slums must be abolished. But 
it would be only fair to convince the unions that the 
new housing scheme is not part of a union-breaking 
campaign. Otherwise the first result of the suggested 
policy might be a complete cessation of all building. 

Many people will think this probable attitude of the 
unions is unreasonable. They might, however, reflect on 
the answer they would get from the doctors or the 
lawyers if they asked these latter to accept a scheme ot 
dilution from untrained and unqualified practitioners. 
The skilled craftsman in the building industry regards 
his apprenticeship system as just as important to him 
as a doctor regards the safeguards of the Medical Council, 

All that the building operatives really desire is a 
guarantee that they shall not fall back into the horrors 
of permanent unemployment in which they sce their 
fellow-craftsmen, such as the engineers, floundering. 
If the Government is willing to guarantee that there 
will be not less but more employment for everybod) 
in the building industry, and that no more new hands 
will be taken on than are actually wanted for the 
rehousing job, I feel confident that the hearty co-operation 
of the unions can be secured. 

Such are some of the first problems which any compre- 
hensive slum-clearance and rehousing scheme must deal 
with. It is certain that none of them are insoluble. 
Given one hundredth part of the determination which 
created the munition factories during the War, slums 
could be abolished in five years. Our slums are in 
many ways the gloomiest in the world, and it would 
be fitting if this country led the way in a great and 
dramatic co-operative effort to end them, 


The Week in Parliament 


rJ.‘HE Government is now in roughish water, and has 
been having an uneasy week. On Monday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put through Clauses 29 and 
81 of the Finance Bill in the teeth of considerable Unionist 
opposition. But for the cool moderation and statesman- 
like restraint of Mr. Dennis Herbert things might have 
been much worse: originally a convinced opponent of 
both clauses, he never failed to pour refreshing douches 
of cold water upon the embers which Sir Robert Horne 
persistently and successfully raked. The ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer found a formidable ally in the ap- 
parently insatiable Sir Henry Buckingham. 
At one moment there was hope of an agreement. But 
a speech from Mr. Runciman expressing the apprehen- 
sions of the shipping community brought Sir Robert 
Horne to his feet with an indignant and slashing attack 
upon the Chancellor for not accepting the amendment 
requiring motive to be proved before action is taken. Mr. 
Churchill was obdurate. He had made substantial con- 
cessions, but there was a limit, and he declined to render 
the whole clause “ nugatory ” by undertaking to prove 
what he could in fact never prove. Once more the flames 
shot up, and this time a division was challenged in which 
over thirty Conservatives voted against the Government. 
Nothing very terrible, but, on the other hand, unsatis- 
factory at this juncture of affairs. No reputations were 
made or lost during this debate. Sir Robert Horne led 
the attack with courage and determination. He took 


advantage of every opening, never hesitating to hit hard, 


and in a House without any reputation for political 
audacity it was a convincing parliamentary performance. 
Mr. William Graham cleverly introduced a little sting into 
his support of the Government. Mr. Churchill, uncx- 
pectedly vigorous and challenging, dcbated with his 
usual skill. Special mention should be made of a tinicly 
speech from Mr. Bennett, who, like Mr. Herbert, had 
figured prominently in the original opposition to Clause 
29. His support of the Government at a critical juncture 
did much to cool the morose Ministerialists who sat in 
savage gloom while the Socialists hilariously cheered 
every utterance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

On Tuesday the Road Fund and Betting Tax were 
debated in a very different atmosphere—no longer tense, 
but positively radiating benignity. A gencral revolt on 
the part of agricultural members on the Government 
benches had been threatened, but evaporated as soon as 
Sir Robert Sanders expressed himself as satisfied with the 
Chancellor’s concessions. Mr. Lloyd George hardly 
reached the level expected of him, but Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, who has by now achieved a very solid parlia- 
mentary reputation, made a spirited attack upon the 
Government, to which Mr. Churchill replied with much 
good humour. Upon the subject of betting, Mr. Snowden 
was acrid, Sir Frank Meyer indignant, and Mr. Serym- 
geour lachrymose, but the Chancellor hit one of his most 
brilliant patches, and in a witty speech (which he has 
seldom surpassed) swept everything before him, 
and honourable members home to bed at the unexpectedly 
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early hour of 14.30. Mr. Churchill 
liamentary debate forcibly reminds one Duncan in 
the realm of championship golf. He is capable of tiving 
off in the wrong direction, and of getting into appalling 


hazards from which he extricates himself with amazing 


the realm of par- 


J 


ingenuity, but which may involve one or two shockingly 
bad holes. On the cther hand, he ] 
4 


which no one can attempt to emulate. On Tucsday he 
came in in 85, 


1as streaks of brilliance 


WaAtTcHMAN, 


The Trafic in Women and Children 


[The following article is contributed by a correspondent who 
has examined Part LJ. of the League of Nations Report on the 
subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


T its mecting at Geneva last month the League of 


Nations Council decided that the second part 

of the report of the League’s investigators into what 
popularly known as the White Slave Traflic should 
a be published before December at the curliest. It 
will be remembered that the general story of the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive investigation that has 
ever been undertaken in this sombre field was told in 
Part One of the report presented to the League 
last March and then duly published. Part Two, which 
consists of 200 foolscap pages, contains a detailed account 


» Council 


of the investigations carried out, to a large extent secretly, 
in twenty-seven different Publication has 
been postponed because it was felt that the Governments 


countries. 


the countries in question might desire to attach to 
the report observations of their own, particularly in cases 
where strictures have had to be passed on the conditions 
found to exist. 

Whatever justification ther 
a document of the highest social importance, there can 


mav be for still withholding 


for maintaining silence reearding one 


be no ground 


portion of it, that dealing with the investigation in this 


country, for Great Britain has, relatively speaking, so 


clean a record that the Government can have no need 
comments. Public interest 


to add any extenuating 


indeed, is better served by publication than by con- 
tinued suppression. 


| he League 


enquiry dealt actually with the traffic 


in women and children for‘immoral purposes, that ts, 
with their movement from one country to another,,but 
to Investigate that 
whole situation as regards pros 


studied. So far as Great 


ineant necessarily exanuning the 
titution in each country 
Britain is concerned the 
ind the four 


London, 


enquiry was confined to England, towns 
visited by the 
Southampton and Hull. 


refer to the two former. 


investigators were 
Most of the details in the report 


Live rpe ol, 


There are certain conditions in England that vastly 
alleviate an evil which assumes such tragic proportions 
in certain Continental, and still more in certain South 
American, countries. In the first place the laws against 


souteneurs—men who live on women’s immoral earnings 


-——ure rigorous, and rigorously administered. As one of 


this class remarked frankly to the League investigator 
traffic) in 
In the 


course, In this country no 


(who was passing as an accomplice in the 
London, ** The police here don’t like our sort. 
second place there are, of 
licensed houses of prostitution, That severe ly limits 
in the 

souteneur himself: ‘SA woman here 


Why, she will walk 


earnings. Aga report quotes the best of all testi- 
mony, that of 
can't earn enough to keep herself. 
than a 
Thirdly, as regards the inter- 


the streets all night and bring back no more 
pound in her pocket.” 
national traflic, Great Britain’s insular position makes 
the supervision of migration both inwards and outwards 
far simpler than it can be in countries with land frontiers. 

Broadly speaking, then, the investigators report that 
prostitution in England is a precarious business and 
in the main unremunerative. Partly for that reason 


a few girls were encsuntered who would have been 
glad to go abroad to lead the same life, but had not 
money to pay their fares. But certain unexpected forms 
of loose living are brought to light. particularly in the 
passage dealing with Liverpool, Girls In that city, it 
is stated, solicit their clicnis in a rea niably discreet 
manner in the streets and public houscs be Lore closing- 
time and take them off to furnished rooms or sometimes 
to hotels of a low ype. 


Most of the women who pursue this life in Liverpool, 
it is stated, do it merciy to supplement the wages they 
Manv of 


Tiaa] » . . ® . . ‘ ; 2 
a little extra money is welcome it is clearly not 


earn during the day. them are marricd, and 
though 
the first consideration, for ** the vy care more about being 
offered another drink than abcut 
home with them.” It is 


passage (still in regard to Liverpool), ‘ Besides 


cetiing men to come 
1 


added, in a rather curious 


prosti- 
tutes there is a certain number of girls (* charity girls, 
brought up in Charity Schoois), who do not ask for mone y 
and who frequent the public-houses or walk about the 


streets at night. Many of them frequent 42-N [code 


nuinber of a certain public-house] and you can get on 
terms with them by asking them to dance.” 

Dealing with actual “traffic * in the technical sense 
of the term, the investigators speak highly of the pre 
cautions taken, particularly in regard to children under 





sixteen going abroad for any kind of publi cite rtainment 
state rer ryt ly thal thes have { ‘ound 
any trailic heme oreanized in Great 
i The best test, of course, is the number of 





$ at na +} 77) 
reat Britain and the number 
] 


. "4 ’ \ | 
of British prostitutes found abroad. Of the former 
? ~ 4 ] | H 
class the investigators came on only one, a Roumanian, 
+ ’ I } 5 . 7 J 
and in regard to Englishwomen abroad they speak of 


“a small 


number (1, 2 or 3)” being noted in Italy, 


Egypt and France, ai d rather more in the United States, 
where, however, “* Great Britain and Colonies’ form 
a single category, so ihat a line cannot easily be struck 
between, for cxample, Enolis h and Canadian women. 


iittee that has drafted 


decided, as the extracts quoted show, 


The Leaguc of Nations Comn 
this report clear ly 
that the onls pos ible cours« 


objectively in dispassionate language. In doing so it 


was to present the facts 


has compiled a document which, having regard to the 
range it covers (for it treats of conditions in twenty- 


seven countries in gre continents), is unique in the 
litcrature devoted i his re ae on all civilizations, both 
ancient and modern. a rm inust be based on accurate 


and that knowledge the League investigators 
have si upplic cd. Strippin yr as it were, the coverings off 
the underw: rid, they have revi uled in some cases facts 
unimacined by, and ineredible to, the ordinary citizen 
Happily that does not apply to Great 

even 


knowk dg ( 


of this country. 
sritain. The life thousands of wonien are living 
here, is sordid and pitiful, but on the whole the investi- 

ation into conditions in English towns is reassuring. 
but it is pretty 
srowing, and the in- 
vestigators, not themselves English, are satisfied that 
the authoritics are doing all that authorities can do to 
hold in check a social practice that only a resolute public 


g 
The evil is there, as it is everywhere, 


clearly diminishing rather than 


opinion can ever wholly suppress. 
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How the United States now 
Regards Britain.—I 


[The writer is one of the best-known English journalists in 
North America.—Eb. Spectator.]} 

[ is ten years since I began to observe at close 

quarters that mystery of evolving nationhood, the 
United States of America. This experience has not been 
confined to the eastern seaboard, still less to those 
delightful dinner tables where Britons are made so 
welcome; it includes hundreds of towns and cities, 
and conversations with men and women of all ranks, 
races and religions in the Republic. During the period 
under review, the country has been at war and in peace, 
inflated and deflated, idealist and disillusioned, uplifted 
by Woodrow Wilson and reacting to the normality of 
his successors. 

The immediate question here to be answered is simple 
but important. Not once, nor twice, have we failed to 
understand the mind of the new world beyond the 
Atlantic. The misunderstanding may not have been 
wholly our fault. But the consequences have been none 
the less expensive. What, then, is the attitude of the 
United States, here and now, to Great Britain? It is 
essential for us to know, and our knowledge should 
be accurate. 

Ten years ago the United States entered the World 
War as an Associated Power. A friendship with Great 
Britain was thus a military assumption, carefully fostered 
by propaganda. But on the morrow of the Armistice 
it was apparent at once that four factors were impairing 
these good relations. The first was Ireland, the 
second was Germany, the third was Japan, and the 
fourth was the ancient grudge. Let us take these 
factors in turn, and see what has happened in their 
regard. 

Ircland, so far from exacerbating animosity, has been 
reconciled, and has to-day become an agent of good-will. 
Her Minister at Washington, Professor Smiddy, is a 
man of singular personal charm, who is incapable of 
playing politics and devotes himself rather to promoting 
the ultimate common interest of the English-speaking 
democracies. 

The German in Minneapolis, sometimes a descendant 
of those Liberals who fled from the Hohenzollerns in 
1848 and always a refugee from conscription, had no 
love at all for the Kaiser. At the same time, he could 
not but regard with sorrow the downfall of his country 
of origin. Between German militarism and German 
culture he drew, rightly or wrongly, a distinction which 
was reflected in his vote. Ten years ago he could not 
be enthusiastic for England. It would have been 
contrary to human nature. 

It is here that the policy of France, as directed by 
M. Clemenceau and M. Poincaré, failed to win the 
support of the United States. It was a policy based 
on the assumption that the Great War was merely an 
incident in the feud between Frank and Hun which, 
in the nature of things, must be perpetual. In this 
feud the United States, remembering Lafayctte, was to 
stand guarantor for France. 

But what the Doughboys fought for, and all that they 
fought for, was to bring this feud to an end. And when 
France marched into the Ruhr her tradilional attach- 
ment to “ the land of the free” was reduced to a mere 
formality. It was the endeavour of Britain to conciliate 


Germany and bring her into the League of Nations— 
in a word, Locarno—that appealed to the sagacity of 
America, and especially to German America. The 


anti-British intrigues, fomented by Count Bernstorff 
when he was Ambassador at Washington, belong to 
history. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the Anglos 
Japanese Alliance. It is enough to say that we had to 
choose between its continuance and diplomatic co-opera- 
tion with the United States and—be it not forgotten— 
Canada. The Alliance has been rewritten in broader 
terms and with results wholly favourable to Anglo- 
American friendship. The American Navy has passed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and comparisons 
of that navy with the British have ceased to be 
relevant. 

As for memories of the past, I hazard the opinion that 
text-books in schools and colleges are no longer to be 
feared. The reason is not that the histories have been 
revised in terms less hostile to King George HI and 
his redcoats. The change is deeper by far than that. 
Young America is living no longer in the eighteenth 
century but in the twentieth. The page on which is 
inscribed the Revolution of 1776 has been turned. And 
over the Battle of Brandywine boys and girls are no 
more worried than are our own when they are told 
about the Battle of Blenheim. Indeed, so compre- 
hensive is this blessed oblivion that, in certain cases, 
it might be mistaken, perhaps, for ignorance. 

To one who has seen, as I have, the breaking of 
windows where the Union Jack was flown, it is a great 
gain that causes of friction, definite and chronic, should 
have been thus removed. It means that for the first 
time in her annals the United States is regarding Great 
Britain without distrust or a sense of grievance. The 
Hearst Press itself is stroking the lion’s mane instead of 
twisting the lion’s tail. 

At last we are able to say that Great Britain has 
ceased to be an issue in the politics of the United States. 
It is a country where Presidential elections are chronic, 
For the Democrats, at the moment, the question is 
whether Governor Smith, of New York, shall or shall 
not be the first Roman Catholic to receive a nomination. 
For the Republicans the question is whether the party 
shall be controlled by the financial interests of the East 
or by agriculture. Both these controversies are domestic 
to the Union itself. Neither of them involves whatever 
may be the sentiment of the average voter towards the 
British Commonwealth. 

In the case of Ireland, Germany and Japan, the right 
thing has been done. But it must not be forgotten that, 
at the critical moment when the United States stood out 
of the League of Nations, none of the three problems 
had been settled. And Ireland, Germany and Japan are 
the real reasons why the Treaty of Versailles was not 
ratified. 

Where causes of friction are removed there is no 
irritant to retard friendship. It was thus when Lord 
Lansdowne cleared up outstanding difliculties between 
Great Britain and France. It was thus when Lord Grey 
came to terms with Russia. If new occasions of bickering 
do not arise, we may expect a closer intimacy with the 
United States. The attitude of the United States 
towards other Powers depends, not on her diplomatic 
service, but on public opinion. And the estimate of 
Britain has been altered. 

The fact that Britain pays her debts is a circumstance 
obvious to old and young. But this is only a part of 
the story. Ten years ago many, and perhaps most, 
Americans, even when friendly to England, had doubts 
about the British Empire. It was conquest. It was 
It was contrary to the principles enshrined 
Ireland, Egypt, 


exploitation. 
in the Declaration of Independence, 
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South Africa and India should be emancipated from an 
alien yoke. 

To-day this is not the prevailing view. The United 
States is fecling her way to world-power, and has dis- 
covered in the Philippines and the Caribbean that 
intervention may be a regrettable necessity. Of Asia 
Her reason tells her that she is five 
thousand miles distant from the Far East. But an 
instinct, quickened by her entanglement in Europe, 
Jeads her to the conviction that, in the future of Russia, 
China and India, with their vast populations, her own 


she is conscious. 


destinies somchow are involved. 

It is suggested sometimes that the State Department 
at Washington plays a lone hand, demanding equal 
rights with other Powers but evading equal responsibility. 
For instance, Americans in China, both missionaries and 
merchants, were accused of currying favour with the 
natives at the expense of the British. Our troops, so 
it was said, were to keep order. And others were to reap 
the moral and material benefits. 

But even to this situation there may be another side. 
In navigating the turgid waters of the Yangtse Kiang 
himself would be criminal if he 
In dealing with China 


a heavenborn pilot 
divested 
Christendom has not kept its hands entirely clean, for 
And the United States 
hiuimbler in mind, if not in manner, than is usually 
She hesi- 


himself of caution. 


instance, of opium. a nation 


realized——has been conscious of inexperience. 


totes lest her first ste p should be a false one. 


Yet even in China it is obvious that the two English- 


speaking Governments are pursuing what is essentially 
a similar policy. It is the logie of events and not an 
cntente, written or unwritten, that is bringing them 
tovet net 

An oa agitation in the United States has 





The real embarrass- 
We are an ancicnt 


ecased to be a serious perplexity. 
nt is in England, not America. 
mole. We have been accustomed to rule over other 

Suddenly we are that 


another nation, speaking our language yet repudiating 


peoples, nroused to the fact 


our sovereignty, has surpassed us in population, in 
wealth and in average standard of material comfort. 
To adjust our tempers to this altered situation is a task 
in the achievement of which Britons might be assisted 
greatly by the Press. If the United States is regarded 
merely as a rival, it follows as a matter of course that 
every skyseraper is a challenge and every Ford car an 
But her citizens do not so define her destiny. 
it is not in rivalry with Britain that she wishes to 
proceed, but in mutuality, the objective of which is 


offence. 


nothing less than the maintenance of a common civiliza- 
tion and its extension throughout the world. 

P. W. Witson. 
“The British 


write on 


(Nert week Mr. Wilson vill 
Opportunity in America.”) 


Pardon-Me 


A BENEVOLENT and witty woman of my dear and 
+ near acquaintance speaks of certain correspondents 
as “My Pardon-Me’s.” She will say as she gets her 
morning post, “* Now there’s a letter from my poor old 
Pardon-Me. 

It is true that this type of letter invariably begins, 
* Dear Madam, Pardon me for troubling you ”- 
tinues in a humble but urgent spirit to ask for assistance 
in the form of nourishment, clothes, or money to pay the 
rent. 
writer will never again prefer a request or will not do so 


I wonder what she wants now.” 


it con- 


It ends invariably with a solemn assertion that the 


Easter or Christmas or the New Year, 
* A little assistance to help me over the Christmas ”’ is 


till a stated period 


so frequent a plea that one comes to think of Christmas 
as a sort of diflicult fence for whose surmounting much 
nourishing preparation is necded. 

I do not know if Pardon-Me’s abound in England, 
but in Dublin they form a large class, and it does not need 
an expert to decide the writing and envclope of a probable 
Pardon-Me. 

I find in ihese letters a quaint charm Which really 
deserves some recompense. The struggle with pen and 
paper must be in some cases a hard one before the finished 
article is produced. Here is an example of Pardon-Me 
A small meek boy brought this note 


and waited for its answer: 


correspondence. 


Mrs. Byrne. 

tell you that i ain very bad and i am 
if you could see your way in 
up a fiew old worn things to Put on me as i am lost and parished 
with with the cold i am going on Wednesday the Lord may watch 
over you and spare you wishing you a Happy new year.” 


Pardon me, Miss L. Al te 
j 
tl 


going into Hospital an 


getting me 


Sometimes the difficulty of wrestling with the third 
person in ¥ spec tful corre spond nee upsets a Pardon-Me 
Here is 


not a little. a note that began well but became 


tangled : 


* Mage Murphy wishes to thank Mrs. L. for her kindness to me ag 
the trousers fits Johnnie so well also the jersey and he was so badly 
off for them and [ hope Mrs, L. will also thank the ladies for their 
kindness to me also me crandmother wishes to be remembered to 
Mrs. L. and sends her thanks for your kindness to us. 


But no difficulties deter a Pardon-Me, not even the 
expense of the I know one of the 
type letter. And the 
intricacies of spelling do not cramp the fluc ney of the 

Here are three letters in sequence sent by an 
Pardon-Me : 

Pleas Miss I. sorrey to let you no that my father is verrey 

bad in the H 


twopenny stamp. 


poorest who writes a weekly 


writer. 


anxious 


pital in Dublin and no expection of him to live his 








mind is con y gon i have just come back from the hospital 
Broken Harted bow to get to Berric lim in Palmerstown i do not ng 
onless some Christian helps me. May God bless vou yvour 
 Throughtfull servant ~ j 
Ann Kennedy.” 


The first letter having had a successful issue was shortly 
followed by a second bulletin :— 

‘My kind Laidy it pains me to let you no my father is 
childeash and next saturday he ! 


Vol 7 getting 
has to go to the hospital again as he 
is forgetting to come Back to me when he is abel to go out he went 
astray last Munday and it was 12 o'clock at night when we got him 
sitting on the seat at the Park gate at Knockmaroon and i am 
keeping him ontill saturdey in bed until the car from the hospital 
comes for him only that my aperance is so Bad i would go out to see 
you myself as you might have a Cast old skirt or jacket it will be 
a Blession when my father is in Hospital as my Hart is Broak with 
Him this 10 years But When he goes to hospital this time he has 
to stay in it ontill God takes him he wishes you a Happy Christmas 
and say God have mercy on all that is gon Belonging to you hopes 
that vour Laidyship will not think it too much for me to rite for 
him, 


Ti 


Your Throughtfull Ann Kennedy. 

A full and burdened heart had found relief in that long 

letter. It has the matter of 
O'Casey’s plays. 


a seene in one of Mr. Sean 


The third is brief and to the point :— 

‘My kind lady -orrey t » let su no that my father John Kenn dy 
is Dead trusting to you as vou were alleyes good to him your 

Throughtfull Ann Kennedy.’ 

Now Ann Kennedy's description of herself still remains 
doubtful to my mind. Did she mean thoughtful or truth- 
ful? The latter is not an adjective that one can always 
apply to Pardon-Me’s who must depend on a vivid narra- 
tive style uncramped by the dull limitations of accuracy. 

asserted : * After all, the 


about them is quite hard enough to need help, 


sut as their benefactress 
truth 


Thev don’t need to exaggcrate.” 


W. M. 


Lerrs. 
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Some Excitements of a Bird- 


Watcher 
IRD-WATCHING may be a mild form of lunacy, 


and is, I believe, so considered by many full- 
blooded people. A critic once wrote of a certain poct 
that “ he might at any moment lapse into the gentlemanly 
naturalist”: well, a naturalist might lapse into a gentle- 
manly (or ungentlemantly) golfer or bridge-playver, which 
is perhaps a step lower. At any rate, the bird-watcher, 
if not necessary, is harmless, provided he does not snatch 
egg-shells ; and, being usually a modest man, he docs not 
bore his friends after the manner of the golf maniac by 
relating his experiences, unless wantonly provoked to do 
so. And he has his thrills—the most exciting of which 
perhaps is that caused by the sight of what is to lim a 
new bird. 

It has become with me almost an instinct to turn my 
field-glasses on even the most familiar species, and once, 
seeing in the distance what I thought was a whinchat 
perched on the topmost branch of a bush, I 
had the unexpected pleasure of the 
chestnut-coloured head of that rare visitor, the ‘ wood- 
chat shrike.”” The next three hours I spent very happily 
in its company, for it was extremely confiding and gave 
me every opportunity of studying its habits. It passes 
much of its time hunched up upon its perch on bush or 
telephone wire, but the sharp turn of the head this way 
and that, and its tail, swayed incessantly up and down to 
preserve balance, are eloquent of its alertness. Suddenly 
head and neck are protruded, and an instant later, with a 
flick of pied wings and tail, it launches itself to pounce 
upon an insect in the grass, or pursue it with hovering 
flight in the air. Often the prey is held by one foot and 
eaten on the perch: a casting which I found contained 
beetles’ wings. In its wayward, almost fluttering flight, 
the white bars and patches on wings, tail and rump give 
it a very pied appearance. 

Its beauty is most perfectly displayed when hovering : 
the long black and white tail is then spread fan-wise, 
matching the chequered wings; the burnished chestnut 
on head and nape glow with amazing brilliance ; and the 
sinister black line through the dark, orange-rimmed eye, 
the hawk-like beak, all suggest the mingled power, 
malevolence and beauty which distinguish the shrike 
family. 

The bird-lover’s gentle thrills, however, are not confined 
to his experiences with strange fowl. He may find a 
familiar species in an unusual place—such as the black 
redstart that one October evening flew in at our open 
kitchen door and roosted for a couple of hours on the 
rack--or a bird behaving in an 
The peregrine’s stoop always gladdens 
to me its denouement 


sloe 
discovering 


clothes well-known 
unusual manner. 
the eye of the ficld naturalist ; 
recalls Meredith’s lines :— 
* Cracks a globe, and feathers, feathers, 
Feathers all the ground bestrew.” 

But the other day I saw this faleon perform a thirty-foot 
nose-dive, turn over on her back, glide thus a short 
distance, reverse to the original position, and continue her 
Then she “threw up” and sailed 
away over a rocky promontory out of sight. With ravens 
this trick is, of course, a commonplace, and not only in 


headlong descent. 


their courting days, for I have witnessed the performance 
in every month except May and July, and should not be 
surprised to learn that it has been noted in these as well. 
This peregrine must have had frequent opportunities of 
sccing the ravens’ acrobatics, for they are near neighbours 
wud ancient cnemies. 


Perhaps she was proving to her 


own satisfaction that she could manage an aerial tumble 
as well as any clumsy, big, black bird, or perhaps it was 
But I have never seen or heard of a 
peregrine behaving in this way before. 


simply exuberance. 


The mention of ravens reminds me that in some districts 
they are increasing (1 saw seventeen in the air at once 
last autumn) and, perhaps for this reason, they are in 
some cases deserting their strongholds on cliff and crag 
and reverting to their former habit of building nests in 
trees. One of these nests I have seen, an untidy structure 
at the top of a tall spruce, and I have heard of some 
half a dozen others. 

The song of the jay, though well known to some field- 
W. Hf. Hudson wrote charmingly about it 
is, in my experience, not often heard : the bird is usually 
It is often imitative, 
and the song of one which I heard last spring copied with 


naturalists 
too wary to allow close approach. 
considcrable success the mewing “* pee-ou ” of a buzzard, 
but its timbre was even more querulous and plaintive, and 
the phrases were more continuous, following each other 
in quick succession. Montagu speaks of the jay imitating 
the buzzard’s ** 
the village carpenter of Sabbath-breaking 
mimicked so well the rasping sound of a saw. 

Twice in my bird-watching career have L encountered 
a wintering chiffchaff, casily identified, though mute. 
Snow buntings have delighted me, scattering like snow 
flurries from the sides of moorland roads. I have listened 
to nightingales, and seen them feeding young, in a 
district where their existence is unknown except to a 
privileged few: once I saw one on migration perched on 


and Bewick was once led to suspect 
the bird 


song, 


a gorse bush a thousand feet up on a desolate heath. 
I have heard the low, sweet warble of redwings in mid- 
winter, and have watched chattering 
siskins, pranked out in vellow, black and olive, clinging 
precariously to alder catkins. Haunting the unsavoury 
purlicus of sewage farms and stagnant marshes, I hav« 
seen the rare spotted redshank, solitary knots, grecn- 
shanks, wood and green sandpipers, and many other 
uncommon waders. Other 
legged buzzard sailing high, a Montagu’s harrier hunting 
with short, quick wing-beats and glides across heathery 
wastes, and a herd of Bewick’s swans floating on still 
waters. And then there was the quail heard calling just 
after dawn on a June morning—** wet-my-feet,” 

my-fect,” from his stronghold in a field of growing corn 


* charms ol 


memories are of a rough- 


wet- 


upon which I dared not trespass. 


E. W. Henny. 


The R.A.F. Display at Hendon 


Tur sun was kind to us at Hendon, for he came out in amaze- 
ment to watch the breath-taking antics of a Moth and an 
Avro. Zooming low over the crowd, the Moth turned and 
curtseyved and danced, side-slipping with its wheels within an 
ace of the earth; then the Avro tumbled stern-over-screw, 
sideways, upside down, and span giddily to earth. Was h« 
really out of control? With such terrifie abandon did he 
dive that he seemed likely to end somewhere in New Zealand, 
but at the last unforgiving instant he righted himself and the 
spectators gave a hundred thousand gasps of relief. 

Then came a dozen dark, saturnine night-bombers, to be 
marshalled in front of our stand. They performed no 
manoeuvres for us, but their presence with gun crews and 
tackle was a reminder of much that it would be most unwise 
of us to forget. While these dark sisters of destruction were 
running their engines (it is worth hearing the ten-thousand 
horse-power voice of the “ Lion” exhaust!) the 
thrill of the afternoon (for me at any rate) took place—an air 
battle between two Grebes, little machines that jumped sky- 
wards with astounding speed and span and dived and fired at 
each other with amazing precision and vertiginous delight. 


greatest 
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Long may those two human tumbler-pigeons live, and may 
there be boys as brave and deft to follow them! This air- 
fighting is so marvellous in its excitement that it brings tears 
to the eyes of the sympathetic spectator. One might tolerate 
war if it were all fought in such a splendid fashion, and yet 
why should such very perfect knights kill cach other, while we 
who are sluggish survive ? 

An elephantine kite-balloon lurched into the skies, the sun 
again coming out from the clouds to lighten its silver hide. It 
jooked flabby and defenceless (for its ** Archie” friends were 
left rather to the imagination), but the skill required to bring 
it crashing to earth with the first burst of fire from a diving 
scout was very obvious. Like a jack-in-the-box a dummy 
observer fell out and neatly opened his parachute. Later two 
real parachute descents were made and I had the luck to see 
the hero of one jump, through my glasses, climb out to the 
outer strut and step off into space. 

Finally there was a set piece, like the Aldershot Tattoo 
affair but without the thrill of tanks. too 
cramped to tell of it, or of the big white Vickers-Victoria 
machines, from whose maw two-and-twenty armed men sud- 
denly emerged to rescue a beleaguered garrison. This time 
seventy vears ago men and women and children were in just 
such straits as here depicted in the Lucknow Residency. 

‘I simply can’t go,” said a smail boy to a foolish parent 
who wanted him to leave before the end. How I sympathized ! 
The display is too exciting to miss any instant of it. Everyone 
should see it. It is the greatest object-lesson of the year and 
a heartening sight for those who believe in our future in the 


air. Fr. X.-B. 


The Theatre 


St~N.”’ 


My space is 


[° Tan Svor on Tur By Joun Hasrincs Turner. 
At 71k AMBASSADORS THEATRE. “Tue Man Responst- 
BLE.” By Juiian Frank. Ar rur Royarry.] 

How strange it is that, in the theatre, clever and very 
authors insist upon amongst the old 
conventions, whenever they approach a theme involving 
moral judgments! In spite of the long effort of Mr. Shaw, 
the theatre is still the place where the cthics of the day 
hefore yesterday are constantly exhibited, and purity tests 
of the ‘nineties faithfully applied in the black-and-white 
manner of melodrama. Here, for example, is Mr. John 
lastings Turner rediscovering one of Sir Arthur Pinero’s 

famous contrasts. 

When Aubrey Tanqueray married Paula he did not expect 
that his innocent, convent-nurtured daughter would suddenly 
icceive an awkward “ call” to live with him and with her. 
But the sweet girl came and quarrelled, and discovered, 
uncomfortably, that Paula’s past was written in her face. 
She judged the second Mrs. Tanqueray severely, and repented 
of her severity. 

In like manner the negligent Mrs. Patrick in this play has 
not anticipated the sudden arrival at Monte Carlo, where 
all the bad people go, of her long-striding cricket-playing 
girl, who ought to have been shocked by her mother’s * fast ” 
companions—by the flaming-red Baroness Ridler, who buys 
and wants to keep a * dancing-partner.” and whose haggard 
face is a shapeless compdéte of many chins; by Barrington 
Woolfe, the Balkan-Polish Jew, whose mother came from 
Smyrna, a place associated in my mind with currants, but 
conceived, evidently, by Mr. Turner as second only to Monte 
Carlo in déclassé abandonment ; by Robert Louden, who 
lomges and (for no justifiable reason) morally condemns 
the Jew; and by Baby Delaney, the false ineénue whose 
innocence is part of her face-treatment. When the cricketing 
young girl was not shocked, but took an aggressively modern 
view of young mamma and elderly Jew, one hoped for a 
touch of Shavianism. There was a sentence or two. Then 
self-proclaimed modernity relapsed into imbecility, as Mrs. 
Patrick's clod-hopping girl conceived a passion for the 
Scarlet Baroness’s property, the dancing boy, a caricature 
tactfully softened by Mr. George Howe. 

Surely school-term after term of cricket jill-understood 
(as a cricketer assured me the other night) would not pre- 
dispose this daughter to love a “worm”? Well, admit it, 
if you like! But refuse to admit that the girl would not 


modern stumbling 


only believe, but repeat aloud, his flowered phrases about 
lilies in the dew! And why does the worm make love to 
the innocent? Tor he must know there’s “ nothing doing” 
and that he will have to succumb to a bank note—for how 
much ?—publicly handed him by the mother. 

Pass this with a sigh; then wonder why lounging Robert 
Louden is presented as morally superior to poor Barrington 
Woolfe, who has at least worked (in a shady way) and does 
at least supply Mrs. Patrick with heaps of money for her 
to present to the croupiers. I rather liked Barrington, 
and could not understand why the Baroness did not prefer 
him to the oaf Louden, whose one accomplishment appears 
to be a faculty of making stupefying cocktails rise out of a 
trap-door table, such as you see only in reckless households. 
But Barrington is definitely bad, and even his brains—he’s 
the only one of them all with a pretence to any—go to pieces 
as he threatens Mrs. Patrick with exposure. 

Kixposure for what? For having taken his money and 
then having failed to fulfil the bargain, which was, first, to 
marry him, and then (on his second thoughts) to let him 
marry her daughter. But who, at Monte Carlo, in Mrs. 
Patrick’s set, would in the least disapprove her conduct ? 
* Why,”’ they would all say, ‘ serve him right!’ as Shake- 
speare’s bounder Venetians did for Shylock. Mrs. Patrick 
ought simply to have gone bankrupt and smiled, as only 
Miss Marie Tempest can. But the old convention of a 
** society *’ somewhere in the background, waiting to judge 
and ostracize, rules Mr. Turner's play. 

Its preposterous morals I found irritating; but others, 
who will go to see Miss Tempest mingling pathos with 
irresponsibility, and this time not singing a song in French, 
but only talking a little French instead, will no doubt be 
able to ignore them. They will admire Mr. Cellier’s Jew 
and Miss Imlay’s revivalist maid, lost there, amidst the 
fiames of Monte. Mr. Graham Browne tries to make Louden 
lovable, and (for me) fails. Lady Tree is very hard on the 
Baroness, and convinces us that dreadful creatures do crawl 
about those sunny Riviera rocks. 

The Forum Theatre Guild, I am very glad to hear, is not 
defeated, but only resting and preparing for its next pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, at the Royalty, “‘ by arrangement,” 
we get Mr. Julian Frank's ** sensational thriller,” seen a few 
days ago at the Q Theatre. It is a Grand-Guignolesque 
drama, mainly about operations—a subject that affects me 
with such sensations of repugnance that I could get no 
pleasure out of my thrill. But all those who have enjoyed 
appendicitis may like to compare notes at the Royalty. 

RicHarD JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM CaiIRo. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaton.] 
Sir,—If Egyptian politics are a conundrum to residents in 
Cairo, they must surely be a Sphinx-like enigma to people at 
home. 

To many Englishmen in Egypt the burning question has 
been the retention (or the reverse) of foreign officials in the 
Government service. Since 1925 nearly all the foreign 
olficials—the large majority being English—have been on 
contracts due to expire in April, 1927. No sane Egyptian 
dreamt that the Government would refuse to renew a con- 
siderable number of these contracts, as such a step would 
plunge the administration into chaos: also, certain posts in 
the Communications, the Police and the European Department, 
have to be filled by Englishmen to enable us to carry out 
our obligations under the four reserved points. Eventually it 
was decided to retain about 80 per cent. of the foreign officials 
on two to three year contracts, but there was some wailing 
and lamentation among those economized, who had apparently 
been encouraged to believe (or had encouraged themselves to 
believe) that every Englishman in the service would survive. 
She economized, however, can console themselves with the 
dividends from their lump sum compensation, paid two years 
ago, and most of them are entitled to pensions: and so, con- 
sidering that they had really no further claim on the Govern. 
ment, their grievances are more apparent than real. 
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This winter Egypt was the venue of two International 
Congresses, the first on Navigation and the second on Cotton. 
The visit of the former synchronized with the inauguration of 
Port Fuad, built on the opposite bank of the Suez Canal to 
Port Sa!i. The opening ceremony was performed by King 
Fuad, the High Commissioner arrived on a British cruiser, and 
all the Corps Diplomatique and the senior Canal and Govern- 
ment officials were present. Amusement was caused by the 
band inside the marquee, who mistook the arrival of Lord 
Lloyd for that of the King and played the Egyptian anthem : 
fearing to expose their gaffe by playing the latter twice, they 
took refuge in flight. A one day’s sale of special Port Fuad 
stamps evoked such a delirium of speculation that would-be 
investors fought in frenzy outside the post office and lurid 
tales of victims crushed to death horrified our ears in Cairo. 
The police, however, averred they could not support these 
Iegends by producing the requisite corpses. 

The Cotton Delegates were in more serious vein, as their 
protagonists were among the leading spinners and merchants 
from Lancashire, to whom cotton is really ** business.’ They 
freely criticized the deterioration in Egyptian cotton and the 
evils resulting from excessive moisture and mixing seeds ; they 
also hinted strongly that, unless certain reforms were intro- 
duced and enforced, the position of Egyptian cotton in the 
world’s markets would be seriously affected. Fortunately the 
Alexandria merchants and leading growers realized that the 
same butter was essential to their own bread, so the proceed- 
ings were cordial and sympathetic, auguring well for improve- 
ment in the future. 

But to the visitor archaeology is ever the lure of Egypt, 
and day by day admiring crowds paid their homage to the 
Tutankhamen exhibits in the Museum, especially the famous 
golden coffin, the face-mask and the wonderful royal jewellery. 
From his tomb at Thebes Mr. Howard Carter has been gradu- 
ally removing most interesting objects, including twenty 
gilded statuettes cach in a casket overlaid with gold leaf ; also 
sacred boats sheathed in gilt and ornamented with jewels, 
bearing on the prow figures of Tutankhamen with boomerang 
poised for hunting. These, together with the royal ostrich 
feather fan (found intact), the jackal-headed Anubis, and 
the goddess-guarded canopic shrine, will be brought to Cairo 
for display in the Museum during the year. ‘The methodical 
and sound work of Dr. Reisner in the “ secret” tomb at 
Giza of Hetep-heres, mother of Khufu or Cheops, was followed 
with considerable interest : much sympathy was felt for his 
disappointment when the alabaster sarcophagus was 
eventually opened and found empty. On the neighbouring 
concession the Vienna Academy of Science discovered a stone 
coffer containing a charming statuary group of the dwarf 
Senab, evidently a person of affluence, with his wife, a princess, 
and their two children. To the south at Saqqira Mr. Firth 
has brought to light a remarkable Third Dynasty tomb, 
dating from the twenty-ninth century B.c.; it consists of 
several rooms, some decorated with blue faicnce tiles, and is 
possibly the burial place of Imhotep, architect to King Zoser, 
who built the well-known Step Pyramid. Finally the thanks 
of archacologists are due to Mr. Julius Rosenwald for 
founding a valuable library of technical books at Chicago 
Hfouse, near the Colossi at Thebes: it will be open to 
students of Egyptology from October to April and should 
prove an immense boon. 

From archacology to aviation is a flying leap to-day, and, 
thanks to the enterprise of Imperial Airways Limited, Egypt 
is now linked by air to Iraq and India. At the Heliopolis 
aerodrome a distinguished gathering watched King Fuad 
name one of the Imperial Airways’ liners ‘ City of Cairo,’ in 
which Lord and Lady Lloyd, the Cabinet Ministers and others 
were taken up for demonstration flights. The Egyptians 
enjoyed it like children and were eagerly asking when they 
could fly to England! In connexion with the R.A.F, mail to 
Khartum, Captain Gladstone and Mr. Boyle pioneered a mai] 
and passenger service from Khartum to Kisumu on Victoria 
Nyanza: they had bad luck with two crashes, but will get a 
reliable service working if they employ two or three-engined 
machines. On March 30th a R.A.F. detachment of four 


Fairey IIL machines, under Air Commodore Samson, started 
for the Cape: they were joined by aeroplanes of the South 
African A.F. and were co-operating in the manoeuvres 
of the South and Central African troops, thereby inaugurating 


a valuable link between the British, Dominion and Colonial 
forces. 

Engineering firms were no doubt interested in the tender 
for the new big barrage over the Nile at Nag Hamadi about 
320 miles above Cairo, which is estimated to cost bout 
£2,000,000. Entries closed, so to speak, on April 25th. and 
it has just been announced that the contract has been secured 
by Sir John Jackson, Ltd., who, incidentally, submitted tly 
lowest tender. A new railway bridge over the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile at Desiq, Lower Egypt, was built by Messrs, 
Dorman, Long & Co., who got the contract partly becaus 
they undertook to complete the work at an earlier date than 
any other tenderer. It is understood that a European fim 
which submitted a much lower tender argued stoutly that it 
was physically impossible to finish the job in the time guar. 
anteed by Dorman, Long & Co., whereto was added strong 
diplomatic pressure to obtain the contract. The result was 
tremendous triumph for the British firm, who fulfilled ther 
contract punctually despite most serious drawbacks due to the 
coal strike, which came like a bolt from the blue. At the 
opening ceremony the Minister of Communications compli: 
mented them warmly on their fine performance. 

The first Motor Show in Cairo was held in February, but it 
achieved little success, partly due, it is whispered, to the 
exorbitant prices charged by the management for show space 
which frightened off several firms from exhibiting. This was 
unfortunate, because the prosperity of Egypt continue 
unabated—to judge only by the mass of new building 
springing up everywhere—and the demand for cars is increas. 
ing. Hitherto American cars have dominated the market 
followed at a distance by Italian and l'rench makes, but then 
is no reason why the Pasha should not buy an English cai 
provided sufficient enterprise is displayed in impressing hit 
with its merits. 

The tourists, having, like the swallow, “* flown after sprin; 
to the south,” are now flitting back to what Henley so «pth 
calls “‘ this radiant and immortal street’ Piccadilly. Thy 
Cairo season has been summed up by a critic as satisfaclon 
if not brilliant : the comment is not surprising if he alludes t 
the excessive prices charged by some of the local hotels. ‘Ther 
has, however, been a great ** boom” at Aswan, where the 
have had the best season since the War, possibly helped by 
the broadening of the gauge of the railway from Luxor t 
Shellal. In Cairo the dancing craze waxed feverish, incessant 
indefatigable : at hotels, private houses and the ever-popula 
Groppi’s one danced and danced until the wonder grew !x 
much longer the cavalry subalterns— so sedulously pursucd 
could manage to combine bed in the small hours and 7éveil 
with the lark. As a respite these cheery warriors disappear 
into the desert for the Grand Manocuvres, where in mimi 
warfare the Mons retreat and the Marne battle were x 
enacted. Meanwhile their fair devotces retired to carly bed 
and gave their vanity cases a brief rest.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Your Cairo CORRESPONDENT, 


Poetry 
For Oberon 


Unper this fern lice Oberon and his queen, 
Life, being angry, left death to unite them, 
And now the glow-worm with his lantern green, 
Alone keeps tiny watch Jest man should slight them. 


Only the negligent foxglove swings a bell 
In little clamour over the quiet grave, 
Soothing her beauty, whose wan miracle 
énfranchised all but held the king her slave. 


Only the blue kingfisher leaves for token 
A sky-entrapping feather, at his head 

Who grieved in life because her faith was broken, 
Knowing there are no pledges for the dead. 


And Love-in-Idleness, remembering, 
Still drops enchantment-laden petals on her, 
Though she is dead, and though in death her king 
Has found his love and kept unstained his honour. 
Viota GERARD. 
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Country Life 


Birvs in LONDON. 

Avrer all, London has never been quite cured of its rural 
proclivities ; and never will be, we may hope. Those who 
do not realize this should have sight of the year’s record of 


bird protection and bird attraction within the Parks. Rich- 
mond. of course, is absolute country. The New Forest 
scarcely excels it. Both, for instance, attract heron. Wood- 


cock. it is alleged, nest in Richmond as in Hampshire ; and 
even if this crowning wonder is a dubious inference the list of 
birds heard and seen could scarcely be bettered in any country 
Jace, even a in Norfolk or Hfatmpshire. 
Many of the migrants seem to make a bee-line for Richmond. 


select sanctuary 
Cuckoes, chiffchaffs and willow warblers were all there absurdly 
early. as if, like hostile aeroplanes, they uscd the river as 
But the nesting birds are more interesting 

After all, about a hundred sorts of birds 


ynigration route. 
than mere visitors. 


have heen observed in London in older days ; and again and 
avain very early migrants (especially willow-warbler and 
wheatezr) have been observed on Hampstead Ifeath, at 
Dulwich, and, especially, at Beckenham. 

About fifty species—an astonishing number—actually 


ed in Richmond last 


{ To put down some of the 
nesters Whose presence most surprised some of us, here ure a 


year. 


Partridge. 

Tree sparrow. 

Stonechat. 

Whinchat. 

Wood warbler. 

Woodpeckers (all three species). 
they included bramling. goldcrest, 
goosander, kingfisher, shrike, snipe. grey wagtail, 
warbler and lesser white throat. And the birds are many as 
well as various. They present themselves without specialistic 
searching. Hlawks and herons, flocks of mixed finches and 
thrushes, and indeed of duck, and of rooks, big birds and little 
birds are to be seen and heard at due dates by any vagrant ; 
and the tits, of course, play the usual tricks, such as building 
in letter-boxes and other specially constructed homes. 


Stock dove. 
Hlawfineh. 
Nightingale. 
Nightjar. 
l.ong-eared owl. 
Tufted duck. 

As for occasional visitors, 


sedge 


* * * * 


The great problem about the inner Parks of London-—Ifyde 
Park, is whether the 
summer visitors can be induced to nest there. One success is 
recorded. Spotted flycatchers— a species very fond of human 
contraptions both in Iiyvyde Park and Kensington 
We hope that warblers will follow their example. 


Kensington Gardens and St. James's 


nested 
Gardens. 
As to passers-by and occasional guests the record surprises 
as much as the cuckoo, which sang so loud and often in Ken- 
sington last June. The Serpentine is becoming almost as well 
known to various species of water bird as, say, Lord Grey's 
ponds. No fewer than eighty tufted duck were counted there 
one winter day. It is according to expectation that the 
clearing thinning of undergrowth in the 
pleased the birds. These high-strung ethereal creatures hate 
stulliness and like a clear ground, as Sarah Battle loved a clear 
hearth. One would like to see further experiments in growing 
jood-plants. Just as the teazels have drawn the goldfinches 
to London (as to Canberra at its Antipodes) so, perhaps, 
would a barley stubble or suitable reeds attract duck and 
game birds. The worst enemies are cats, grey squirrels and an 
but only the cats are 


and sanctuaries 


small-boy marksman ; 


beyond suppression. 


occasional 


* a % 
“Tur Roya.” 

By common confession all round the world * the Royal “— 
how in session at Newport—is altogether beyond comparison. 
To Britain, where agriculture has been sacrificed as nowhere 
else in the wide world, must the world’s farmers come, if they 
want to see the best stock, and indeed, insome details, the best 
machinery and the best discoveries and inventions of agri- 
cultural science. The Germans say of us that we are * music- 
lovers, but not music-makers.” In farming we do everything 
but practise the art. We maintain the quality of herds on 
South and North American ranches and on Australian stations, 


We let our own land lie barren till it becomes worthless. As 
ua nation we do not make, however lucky we may be, more 
than a few thousand pounds by selling pure-bred stock to 
farmers We buy from them some five hun Ired 
million pounds’ worth of farm produce. Suppose we sell 
abroad as much as a million pounds from our farms, still the 
sum, five hundred million pounds minus one million pounds, 


would not, on the face ot it, look like good business. 


overseas. 


* % ee %* 
However this may be, a visit to “ the Royal” is a liberal 
and a good from overseas have 
come to take the course, and, we may hope, to buy. How 
amazing is the mere number of pure-bred farm animals, all 
absolutely true to type and all fitted for some particular 
district and purpose! In some regards the variety actually 
the industry. For example, how much 
would pig farms and bacon factories prove if 
we had two sorts of pig instead of ten. There are thirty 
breeds of sheep and twenty-one of cattle, though not nearly 
all appear at any show. However, more and more we begin 
to encourage the right emphasis. In supreme virtue of this 
week’s * Royal’ is the exhibit of dairy cattle ; and dairying 
now much more important than wheat growing—has kept 
1920. In this respect at any rate 
sic vos non vobis is not the motto of the British breeder. 


education : many farmers 


handicaps more 


prosperous 


agriculture alive since 
ca * # % 


r 


Phe account I gave recently of an Oxford blackbird which 
had a clutch of eleven eggs has brought much *“ corroborative 
detail’ on the nesting eccentricities of the species. One 
extremely interesting record comes from a small Bedfordshire 
garden. In this, one pair of blackbirds reared four broods 
in 1924, and another pair three broods in 1925. The dates 
of the young leaving the nest were April 29th, June 1st and 
2nd, July 8th. This year the first brood—perhaps of the 
same pair—-left the nest on April 18th, and the second on 
May 17th, and the hen was seen building early in June. 

me * * * 
Tue “ Sixrn SENSE.” 

Another subject which several correspondents illustrate is 
the behaviour of animals in the face of the stranger phenomena 
of nature. The classical example is, doubtless, as one 
correspondent writes, Audubon’s account of his horse before 
a great earthquake in Kentucky. Audubon, thinking he 
heard signs of a storm, spurred his horse; but the animal, 
* instead of going faster, went slower, walking as carefully 
as if it were on ice. He then began to piteously, 
hung his head, spread out his forelegs as if to save himself 
from falling, and stood stock still continuing to groan.” As 
as the sequent quake was over he “ galloped off as if 
A correspondent from 


groan 


soon 
loose and frolicking without a rider.” 
Paris gives some quaint instances of her pet cockatoo’s 
frightened anticipation of an earthquake in Sicily. ‘ The 
bird ran across the dining table to his mistress, crouched down 
by her plate and shook violently.’ In last week’s eclipse 
the evidence about the behaviour of birds is rather flimsy, 
but sparrows and sheep are two very different animals who 
accepted the half minute’s darkness as proof of the arrival 
of night. 
% * * ¥ 

SUNDAY AT TUE Zoo. ° 

The cry for the opening of the Zoo on Sunday is natural ; 
and many hope that it has not been finally negatived. The 
popularity of the Zoo within the last year or two is astounding. 
You may at any time find there a crowd that suggests a bank 
holiday. It is a great London possession ; and Londoners 
quite properly desire to have the freedom of it. There 
could be no better place of quiet recreation for hardworking 
men and women and their children ; and many have little 
other opportunity than Sunday afternoon. The Fellows 
must have a period to themselves, and their numbers would 
regrettably dwindle without a real privilege. But would 
it not be possible to limit their privileged hours either to 
Sunday morning or to 2 complete week-day ? 


W. Bracu Tiiomas. 
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Letters to 


THE SLUMS OF WESTMINSTER 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—Will you al'ow me as a ratepayer in Westminster to 
thank you for the publicity which you have given in your 
issues of June 25th and July 2nd to the serious defects in 
housing in Westminster? These defects are a very real 
concern to many of the dwellers in Westminster, and a group 
of ratepayers has for some time been trying to arouse a sense 
of shame in the public by informing them that over-crowding 
and insanitary conditions exist to a very alarming extent. 

The effects of bad housing are manifold and directly affect 
the community in several directions. To the employer they 
mean lack of efliciency in the worker. To the worker a mini- 
mum of comfort and domestic happiness. To the children a 
low standard of home life. To the generation growing up 
decreased vitality, reducing their chances of competing in the 
battle of life. And to the public purse a constant drain for 
Social Services and Public Health. It is therefore to the advan- 
tage of every section of the community to muke present 
sacrifices to overcome this evil. 

You, Sir, have pointed out that the canker is widespread 
and not confined to London; but though this is a national 
problem it must be solved locally, and must depend on the 
desire exhibited by each locality to grapple with the evil 
within its own borders. Full and comprehensive powers 
have been placed in the hands of local authorities by the 
Ministry of Health, and it is natural that the public should 
turn to them first to find out what they are doing. Many 
local authorities have made great efforts to tackle the 
problem, but we do not find that the City of Westminster, 
though the richest in the Kingdom, has made any effort com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the evil--an evil which 
they themselves admit. 

in the recently published report of the Medical Officer of 
Health, ratepayers are informed that ** 841 houses have been 
noted as being in a state not reasonably fit in all respects for 
habitation,” and this phrase covers such conditions as rats in 
basements, one sanitary convenience to serve the needs of 
twelve to even twenty-four persons, and basements deficient 
in light and air. In the same report the Public Authority 
themselves admit that it “ would not improve the plight of 
tenants *’ to close even the worst of these houses * owing to 
the present state of house shortage.” 

The causes of this inaction are still to seek, and ratepayers 
will wish to know what holds ¢he Council back. The delay in 
dealing on a large scale with the problem cannot be attributed 
to lack of funds. The City of Westminster bias a large and 
growing income. Only last Thursday the City Council were 
informed by their Valuation Committee that there was ** a net 
addition of £340,377 to the rateable value of the City during 
the period from April 6th, 1926, to April 5th, 1927 “-—and 
yet the Housing Committee reported at the same meeting that 
they had rejected a site in Grosvenor Road brought to their 
notice by a joint deputation, one of the grounds for rejection 
being ** that it was thought that it would prove too expensive 
for the Council's housing purposes.” Briefly, as I see it, on 
the Local Authority lies the duty ef bringing home to their 
constituents the need of wiping out this evil, and on the rate- 
payers lies the responsibility of securing the election of repre- 
sentatives who will ngt suffer this evil to remain. 

If you, Sir, will through your columns arouse both the rate- 
payers and their representatives to such a sense of their re. 
spective responsibilities the problem can and will be solved. 

I am, Sir, &e., Frances CurrMsrorp. 

116 Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.] 


Sir,—I am no authority on the housing question, but even a 
penny on the rates to provide uneccncmie dwellings for persons 
who are, presumably, not paying their way for residence in 
London, does not seem to me so light a metter as it appears, 
Sir, to do to yourself. The gravest aspect of overcrowding, 
however, the herding tegether of adults of both sexes, is 
obviously capable of heine dealt with ky a simpler end more 


the Editor 


economical method than by creating adequate accommodation 
for each family per se. In streets and tenements where such 
were required, dormitories could be set aside for young men 
and young women respectively, who could share otherwise 
in the normal life of their own families ; no separate arrange. 
ments for meals would be needed. 

In certain primitive races it is a recognized 
communal life that boys are turned out of the family hut as 
they approach maturity, and put together in a cciminon 
sleeping place, and it is one which we might do worse than 
imitate.__J am, Sir, &e., KATHERINE ROUTLEDGE. 

(Mrs. Scoresby Routledge), 


factor in 


4 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Srucravor.] 


Sir. As a ratepayer of Westminster I am grateful for the 


publicity vou have given to its deficient and squalid liousing, | 


I believe the Westminster City Council Housing Committee 
resent the word “ slum ™ being even whispered in their hearing, 
so sensitive are they to the slightest suggestion of any improve. 
ment being necessary. 

There is one point in the problem which is not sufficiently 
considered. Many of the families living in these overcrowded 
tenements are not poverty-stricken; many would gladly 
pay 12s. 6d. and 15s. a week or more for decent flats. Over: 
crowding in basements is equaliy disastrous to the morals and 
physique of the families earning good wages as to the poorest 
class. There is no one except the Local Authority to whom 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the richest borough in the 
kingdom can appeal. 

It is absolutely essential that the working classes, whose 
employment necessitates their living in proximity to their 
work, should be decently housed. We have in this boroug! 
churches, free libraries, baths and = wash-houses, 
picture galleries, and above all the glories of Westmin-te 
Abbey, built and maintained for the benefit of all classes. It 
is suggested that these people should remove from our midst 
to new outlying suburbs, where none of these amenities «are 
yet provided, although space in Westminster is easily found 
for oflices and factories and even skating palaces—on the very 
It is impossible for those 


schools, 


sites where flats could be erected. 
whose work necessitates early and late hours to spare the tiine 
in travelling away from their homes. 

I venture to suggest that the valuable proposals of your 
correspondents for facilitating the rcmoval of pests and 
beggars and encouragement of birth control are insuflicient 
without a considerable expenditure on bricks and mortar. 

The public conscience can only be aroused by publicity, 
and the columns of your journal are of inestimable value in 
I am, Sir, &e., 

CATHERINE E, Rogson, 


helping to solve this problem. 
26 Eaton Square. 


[To the Kditor of the Seecraror.] 

of June 25th, on this subject. there is 
no suggestion as to how the improvement could even be 
begun, except that the action must of necessity be * drastic.” 
I would suggest that ** drastic ** methods in this case are not 
necessarily effective. It is comparatively easy to raise large 
sums of money, pull down a large number of old buildings, 
to turn the people out into worse surroundings, and ultimately 
build new structures which would, generally speaking, he 
found too expensive for the sort of family which it is desired 


Sir. In your article 


to house. 

The opposite system. namely, that of dealing with a small 
extent of property at a time, to rehouse on the spot, and by 
patient working on this system gradually to cover a large 
area, is probably a system which would be the most effective. 

With regard to open spaces, there is, as you are doubtless 
aware. a considerable open space, which the Westminster 
Council and the County Council have stated publicly to 
be entirely unfit for building, owing to extensive foundations 
which encumber the site. Surely, 


possible 


for former ges works 
if this property is really worthless, it should be 


to acquire it compulsorily for the purpose of an open space, 
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which would undoubtedly be very welcome to the locality.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Lanctron Coir, F.R.1.B.A. 

Abbey House, Westminsier, S.W. 1. 

[We agree with that much has been 
done by dealing with a small extent of property at a time. 
The Pitt Street area in the City of Liverpe ol and 
work of the Magdalen Mission at Somers Town are notable 
is that 
rentels they cannot 
, 


our correspondent 
the good 
instances of this. suggest or desire 
poor families should be rehoused at 
pay. We discussed the question of the 
last week, and would add that 
that at Somers Town are financing themselves and paving 
a simall Pulford 
Street site, our correspondent is doubtless aware that there is 


The last thing we 








* economic gap , 


rehousing schemes such as 


interest on their capital. As regards the 
considerable division of opinion concerning it among those 


well qualified to judge. —Eip. Spectator.| 


THE PROPOSED GAELIC COLLEGE FOR THE 
HIGHLANDS 
[Vo the Editor of the Srucrxron.] 

Sin,--I wish that for convenience sake, at least, the various 
anti-Gaelic Highlanders who are rallying in your columns 
would use their patronymics. May I, however, touch ona 
few points in the accumulated correspondence ? 

A Skye “ Highlander ” asks: ** What is this Celtic culture 
which the promoters of a University wish to foster? It 
was not until the passing of the Compulsory Education Act 
of 1872 that education permeated Gown to the rank and file.” 
‘education ~~! In 1871, a year 
hefore the light of the Schcol-board dawned on our Highland 
hills, Alexander Carmichacl visited the Outer Hebrides with 
Jain Campbell of Isla (compiler of the classic Tales of the 
Wiest Highlands), in search of folk-lore. In the introduction 
to his Carmina Gadelica (a book now coveted by the collector), 


That poor abused word 


Carmichael telis us: 











The hut of Hector Mavcisaace, Ceannlangavat, South Uist, 
stood in a peat-moss. The walls were of rvasy, turf, and the thatch 
of cuile, reeds, to the grief of the occupants. who looked upon the 
recd as banned, because it was used on Calvary to convey the 

nge with the vinegar. ... Hector Macisaec and his wife were 
th nly occupants. ... The wife kn many secular runes, 

1 hiv ind fai mgs; While the husband had numerous 
tales, poems. and ballads... . Hector Maci the 
‘ red crofter who knew no language but his own, who came 
mto et with no one but those of his own class. his neighbours 
of the peat-bog, and who had never been out 
was as polite and well-mannered and wuirteous as lain ( inp ll, 
tl learned barrister, the \ orld wide travell t. and the hon sured 
guest of every court in Europe... . The stories and poems which 
} nt over during our visits to him would have filled several 
volumes, 


Jt was similar with blind old Hector Macleod. cottar, Liancuithe, 
South Uist, and with old Roderick Macnetll. cottar, Mianghlaidh, 
Barra. .. . Kenneth Morrison told me that the old men from whom 
he heard the poems and stories, said that they had heard them from 


old men in their boy hood. That would wry these old men back 





to the first half of the seventeenth century. . .. All thanked their 
Visitors in polite terms for coming to see thein and for taking an 
interest in their decried and derided old lore 


A second point : 


‘Many Gaelic speaking Highlanders have taken leading places 
in all the learned professions as well as in the arts and sciences, 


But all this has been English culture and Enctlish learning.’ 


Why English ? The arts and sciences know no national 
boundaries. European, if you like, Enelish and 
acquired through the medium of English, with something 


including 


of our own over and above. 


Gaelic has been reduced to a peasant’s patois.” 

Peasant’s patois be it, but a patois werthy of the peasantry 
who use it; a patois derided by the Lourgeoisie and over- 
Anglicized lairds, but revered by scholars and loved by poets, 
one of whom (Matthew Arnold) has described it as ** drenched 
in the dew of natural magic.” 

Fashionable people are interesting themselves in Gaelic while 
the youth of the islands a: ing Enelizh and discarding English 
as fast as they can.” 

If our Skye Highlander is actually living in Skye. he is 
It is only too true, as the 
letters have shown, that numerous Highlanders are adopting 
that it is useless and 
But if there is one thing 


living there with one eye shut. 
the * common-sense “ view of Gaelic 


that the sooner it dies the better. 


that our ancient Celtic civilization emphasizes, it is that 
there is a sense beyond conimon sense, a sense that transcends 
rather than contradicts common sense, and that when we lose 
this rarer sense we lose our soul. To put it more bluntly, 
The 
curse of modern Scotland is the domination of common sense, 
and this, I think, is the reason why thousands of Highlanders 
—and Lowlanders too—are rallying to Guelic. If 
some of its supporters are ** fashionable ” foik (this presumably 
means the laird class, who are mestly far too poor nowadays 
to be fashionable) is there anything sinister in that 7 While it 
is true that a number cf * fashionable ” ladies, such as the 
Duchess of Atholl (Under-Secretary for Education by the way, 
and all for bi-lingualism for the Highlands) took part in the 
great Feill (bazaar) held in Glasgow the other week in aid of the 
funds of An Comunn Gaidhealech (the Highland Association), 
it was the devotion of the folk themselves that raised ten 
thousand pounds for a dying cause! 
In the remotest glens and islands, shuttle and loom and knitting 
needles have been busy through the long winter months, and 
homes of almost tragic poverty had sent their small offerings 
(one little island contributing an average of ten shillings per 
household) that Gaelic should be saved. After that, it is not 
surprising to read in the current issue of the Oban Times 


common sense is an excellent servant but a bad master. 


many 


an astonishing sum 


that “the language movement is ablaze” from Lewis to 
Barra, or to see what appeared to be dead ashes smouldering 
anew as far south as the Mull of Kintyre. 

One more point. If the Highlander of your last issue had 
given more than a cursory giance at my previous letter, he 
would have had no need to fulminate against my supposed 
sympathy with feudalism. On the contrary, I deplored the 
fact that it had replaced the old clan system. -a system which, 
with all its faults and limitations, had this supreme merit, that 
the chief was one with his clan. primus inter pares, master 
and servant; and that every clansman, however poor and 
dirty, wasa “* gentleman.” The Celt is an instinctive democrat 
and the spirit of feudalism was utterly foreign and hurtful to 
the Celtic temperament. Yet, feudalism or no, Tam convinced 
that if our Highland had not their 
Gaelic and thus become strangers to their people in sentiment 
as in speech, so foul a blot as the Sutherland clearances would 
Tam. Sir, &c., 
McN@iLn. 


landowners forsaken 


never have sullied the pages cf our history. 
b. Marian 


Glendaruel, Argyll. 


[To the Editor of the Seucravor.] 
Sin, --Your correspondent ** Another Highlander,” 
which appeared in your issue of June 18th. scarcely does justice 
to the educational work which among the 
masses of the people in this country during the eighteenth 


in the letter 
was being done 


century. 
There were certainly schools in every parish, and in the 


estate accounts preserved here are entries of donations 


towards the salaries of the teachers. which commence at the 
very beginning of the century. In the regulations of 


1769 is a clause under which every tenant is bound to contribute 


estate 


for the same purpose. 

Nor must the work of S.P.C.IX. be forgotten. 
founded an immense number of schools in the Highlands and 
islands : and there can be no doubt that the education of the 
people was being attended to with great zeal at a time when it 
The teachers were not 


This society 


was entirely neglected in England. 
certificated. their salaries hardly exceeded £10 a vear, though 
that is probably equivalent to at least £100 a vear at the present 
day, the buildings in which they taught were little more than 
hovels, but these old dominicans eflicient 
and, certainly in the nineteenth century. their pupils obtained 
many bursaries at the Universities in the south, and some of 
them became very distinguished men indeed. The immediate 
effect of the Act ef 1872 was, curiously enough, to diminish 
the number of schools. The schocl boards could not supply 
the up-to-date buildings and certificated teachers which the 
Act required, many schools had to be closed, and children had 


were teachers 


to walk six or seven miles to schoo! when before they had 
had a school almost et their doors. 

It mav be doubted, however, whether the culture these old 
schools wave was a Gaclic culture. Act of 1629 the 
use of Gaelic was expressly forbidden and at first the S.P.C.IK, 


Under the 


took the same course, though liter on they permitted the use 
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of Gaelic in their schools. For this reason I am inclined to 
agree with the view ‘* Another Highlander ” expounds, though 
I venture to hope that you will allow me to set before your 
readers the attention which was paid to education in this 
country long before the Act of 1872 was passed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Canon) R. C. MacLrop. 
Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye, N.B. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCII 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Sin,—Your truly gencrous and fair summing up of the present 
controversy, emboldens me to ask you to find space for some 
thoughts of a layman. 

I think, in religion as in many other matters, the early 
surroundings of infancy and childhood must leave their 
mark, and I trace my own bias towards the Catholic revival 
to such early influences. Two such experiences I may mention 
as evidence of my mentality. (1) My father was the rector 
of a colliery parish and my early life was spent under 
surroundings possibly not of the most beautiful. As rector 
my father had the ex-officio gift of two neighbouring churches, 
to one of which in about the year 1870 he presented an 
incumbent who dared to discard the black gown for a surplice 
(in the pulpit). This dreadful ritualism stirred up the local 
Orangemen, who, like, angry hornets, were loud in their threats. 
One Sunday, it was reported that a large body of these 
people were on their way to our village for the purpose of 
“doing violence to my father and (so they threatened) 
killing off the Popish brood.” I was only a tiny boy at the 
time, but, as though it were yesterday, I remember being 
hurried off to the cellar with one of my brothers and our old 
nurse. Fortunately, the police got wind of the affair and, 
reinforced from Liverpool, they arrived on the scene just as 
the church door was being forced. For many weeks afterwards 
my father had to carry on his work under police cscort. 
(2) Soon after this, a now discredited body—the Church 
Association—took a hand in the fight. Any hymn in which 
the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary was mentioned was the 
signal for these people to rise noisily from their seats, bang 
their hymn-books down and sialk out of church. 

These two episodes were possibly a bad beginning for a 
somewhat sensitive boy asI wasthen. I ought to say that never 
did I see anything approaching the most feeble ritual, nor 
did it convey much to me. I can remember one day coming 
across an altar in the garden of the local R.C. priest (it was 
during the month of May) and my feelings were rather shocked 
than gratified. I felt that I had seen something that I ought 
not to have looked at and the fear of the Scarlet Lady was 
very real. About this time, however, I met with another 
difficulty to my small mind. 

My father, after the early and distressing episodes mentioned 
above, was on very good terms with the local Orangemen, 
and on one occasion they asked if he would arrange a special 
service at which they wished to be present in full regalia. 
Among other things they desired to carry ceremonially a large 
Bible on a red cushion. My father (half playfully) suggested 
that in front of the procession there should be carried a Cross 
(the sign of our redemption). It was thus I discovered that 
England is at heart ritualistic, but while a Bible would be 
quite correct, a Cross carricd in procession would be idolatry. 

The curious fear of Romanism seems to make us dread 
anything which is common to the whole Catholic Church, 
and this heritage is surely just as much ours as it is the 
Church of Rome’s or Greck Church's. Ritual, after all, is 
but an orderly way of doing things, not of itself vital or 
obligatory, but of equal use to the Freemason, the Orangeman, 
the Court Functionary, as well as to the Catholic, be he 
Anglican, Italian, or Greek. Why do our Socialist Members 
of Parliament buy Court dress? Why do we put our soldiers 
into bright and brilliant uniforms? In order that they may 
perform their functions the better ? 

When I grew older I tried to study history (our history books 
were rather one-sided) and I can remember being encouraged 
by the lady who had the labour of teaching us to stick pins 
into the pictures of * Bloody Mary,” but to turn with reverence 
to the picture of * Good Queen Bess.” When I did read 


history faithfully, T found that there was not much to choose 
between them in religious matters, except that of the two 


possibly Queen Mary was the more religious, however bigoted, 
When I studied the Prayer Book I found that we of the 
Church of England were definitely part of the Holy Catholic 
Church, with our Orders, our Apostolic Succession and our 
Sacraments and that never throughout the long period of the 
Reformation was this even questioned. 

It struck me as quite improper (and in my mature years 
my attitude has undergone no alteration) that we should talk 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster or the Bishop 
of Salford, for instance. As an Anglo-Catholic I hold that 
“the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this Realm of 
England.” I have seen in a daily paperin which an account 
of a meeting at the Mansion House was held, that among 
others present were Dr. Winnington-Ingram [sic] and liis 
Grace the Cardinal Afchbishop of Westminster, which to my 
mind is utterly and entirely wrong. 

Is our Bishop in Corea allowed the title of Bishop of Corea ? 
As a confirmed and convinced Catholic, I could go so far as 
to allow the Pope of Rome the title due to him as the titular 
head of Christendom, but no further, and I protest against 
the growing assumption of jurisdiction by Roman Catholic 
dignitaries. There are many thousands of Anglo-Catholics 
who feel as I do on this matter and resent the aggrandizement 
of the Church of Rome in this country. Is it possible that we 
can convince people of our sincerity ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


5. M, 
THE HORRORS OF THE STEEL TRAP 
[To the Editor of the Sprctaronr.] 
Sir,— All humane people must thank you and Sir W. Beach 


Thomas for your crusade against the iniquity of the stce! trap. 
Pray carry it through. I make a suggestion—horrible, I 
admit, but it would be effective, I believe, in ensuring th 
desired legislation. People do not think unless they see. Well; 
let them see ! 

Let accredited offiecrs of, say, the R.S.P.C.A. produce a 
film of the trap, and the trap in operation. (I do not suggest 
they should soil their hands themselves with experiments for 
the purpose, but that they should go where those horrory 
are perpetrated and take the films on the spot.) 

If such an exhibition is deemed too strong for the public 
stomach, I suggest, alternatively, that, by the same means, 
the trap and its effect on a dead rabbit should be filmed with 
an exposure of the mutilated and broken foot, and the explana- 
tion that a kind law limits the suffering of the animal to net 
more than twelve hours! The hot indignation of every audience 
would, in my belief, ensure legislation prompt and certain, 
and kill this damnable thing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Puinie Toowirast. 


Shottery, Straiford-on-Avon. 


[To the Editor of the Svecrxror.] 
Sir,- I venture to make two suggestions for the euidance 
of those who desire practicable remedies for the present bad 
conditions :— 

1. Obtain satisfactory evidence in a few definite cases that certain 
traps have been set in the open, or have not been visited by il 
trapper or his agent at least once between sunrise and sunset, ancl 
then communicate with the Secretary of the Royal Society for tho 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, Londo: 
8.W. 1, who will take action in the matter. 

2. Point out to farmers who are troubled by rabbits that these 
animals can be caught by the use of ferrets and nets and then 
quickly killed by a sharp blow behind their ears. 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. W. Linco_n Harpy, 
30 Pembroke Road, Clifion, Bristol, 


) ’ 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF 
ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 
Sir,-- With reference to the excellent article in your issue of 
June 18th, the great difliculty which those who are working 
for the reform of our slaughter-house methods encounter is 
this matter of public indifference. 

Inglish men and women hate to witness animal suffering, 
but too often do not trouble about the fate of the animals 
which are driven into the precinets at the back of the butcher's 
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shop. An increased public interest must surely lead to 
legislation to make the use of the mechanical killer everywhere 
compulsory. 

This is the only country in the world which tolerates the 
existence of some 20,000 private slaughter-houses—a number 
which obviously cannot be properly inspected. 

To quote from a recent article by the chief sanitary inspector 
of one of our large towns: ** Great Britain takes a foremost 
place in the whole world in sanitary matters, public cleansing, 
house drainage, &ec., but in the slaughter of animals and the 
pre] tration of food lags behind. Tt still tolerates broken-down, 


ruinous and insanitary private slaughter-houses, many of 


which came into existence a hundred or more years ago, when 
hygienic requirements for the business were not appreciated. 
They are usually situated in congested areas, near schools and 
factories, and often built up to dwelling-houses, sharing a 
common vard with them. The slaughtering operations can 
in many cases be viewed from windows of dwellings and 
fzctories.”"-—I am, Sir, &c., 
NorMan GRanam, 
Hon. Sec. ILS.A.A. 

5 John Strect, Adelphi, WC. 2. 

P.S.—My attention has been called to H. G.’s letter in your 
issue of June 25th. I do not think that the objection to inter- 
ference by sentimentalists needs further notice. He refers, 
however, to the demonstration held in Birmingham in 1925, 
organized by the National Federation of Meat Traders Asso- 


ciations. On this oecasion Dr. Howarth, Medical Officer of 


liealth for the Corporation of London, was present, and 
stated: “IT have seen the animals Ilving on the floor for 
different intervals before the blood was allowed to be ex- 
tracted. . . . Do you expect that after dressing they are to 
be comparable? They cannot possibiy be comparable.” 
It is, of course, essential that the arteries be cut immediately 
after shooting. As a matter of fact thousands of butchers 
are using the mechanical killer voluntarily, but prejudice is 
a difficult obstacle to overcome. An enlightened public 
opinion is the best weapon against it.--N. G. 

| We hope that our readers will work for the abolition of the 


private slaughter-house. There is no reason, except our 





inertia, why Great Britain should lag behind in the matter of 


slaughter-house reform.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FLAG 
[Zo the Editor of the Sprecraronr.] 
Str,—The letter published in your issue of April 2nd on the 
Canadian Flag is of special interest in view of the controversy 
in which this Dominion is now plunged. 

It appears to me a very great pity that the question of 
Dominion Flags was not discussed at the last Imperial Con- 
ference as an integral part of the “New Status” of 
ihe Dominions. It seems a natural and logical outeome 
for a country that is declared * free, self-governing and 
independent ” to desire a distinctive emblem of that inde- 
pendence to display before the world at large, but the difficulty 
is that such an emblem must at the same time convey to those 
who use it and to others that it represents a “ League of 
Nations.” This dual significance appears to me to be the 
chief source of trouble, particularly so in South Africa, which 
differs from the other Dominions in that the Union is a con- 
federacy of British and Dutch States, with a Dutch historical 
background predominating. Now the Dutch people are 
expected to sink their identity under the flag of the United 
Kingdom. This I believe to be the crux of the matter. 

Our Prime Minister returned from the Imperial Conference 
and rejoiced the whole country by stating that he and his 
supporters were satisfied with the “ New Status,’ which 
embodied the right of representation at foreign capitals, 
making treaties direct with foreign nations and that the 
Governor-General was to represent the King and not the 
English Parliament (or Cabinet). How can these prerogatives 
of independence be reconciled with the flag of the United 
Kingdom as our flag ? 

The photograph of the King and his Prime Ministers was 
conclusive evidence of the actual position, why then should 
all the Dominions have to sail under ‘“* Mr. Baldwin’s flag” ? 
Ilas not the time come for the United Kingdom herself to 
make the beau geste and relegate the flag of England, Ireland 


and Scotland to one portion of their flag and to display the 
respective crosses or other emblems selected on the remaining 
portion? Then I believe the diiliculty would be overcome 
as very few wish to banish the Union Jack as the emblem 
of the League. 

The inclusion of the Cross of St. Patrick in the flag of Great 
Britain now that the Irish Free State has left the United 
Kingdom is somewhat iilogical (God suave Ulster!), so that 
the proposed change in the flag of Great Britain is mot so 
revolutionary as it appears.—I am, Sir, &¢ 

Brian T. Miennxecyn. 

Louisvalk a 4 eo South Africa, 


THe MARRIAGE REFORM LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of the SprcTator.] 

Sir,—I have read with pleasure Dr. Geikie-Cobb’s Icetter 
in your issue of June 25th, and in view of the increasing public 
interest I am very glad you have opened your columns to a 
discussion on the subject. Some of your readers may not 
be aware of the existence of the Divorce Law Reform Union, 
of which the Earl of Birkenhead is the President —with a 
distinguished body of Vice-Presidents. 

The Union was founded in 1906 and incorporated in 1914 
to enquire into the laws of Marriage, Divorce and Separation 
in England, and to effect amendments and reforms. The 
Union saw the accomplishment of part of its object in the 
appointment in 1909 of a Royal Commission, and its aim, 
towards which much has already been accomplished, is to 
make the recommendations of the majority of the Commis- 
sioners legally effective in the interests of justice, morality 
and social welfare. 

While waiting for the refornis for which the Union has 
continuously worked since the Report of the Royal Commission 
the Union has not only done much excelient work for the very 
poor, but is doing valuable practical work for people of small 
means who, though not eligible for the facilities afforded by the 
Poor Persons Department, are unable to pay the ordinary 
legal charges of Diverce proceedi 





In this direction, the Union, through the work of its Legal 
Aid Bureau, has enabled many deserving persons to obtain 
their freedom which, but for the help afforded, could not 
possibly have been secured. A Panel has been constituted 
of barristers and solicitors willing to take part in the move- 
ment, and there must be a vast number of people who are 
seriously in need of the assistance which the Bureau is in a 
position to render. The activities of this Bureau ought 
to be much more wideivy known, but to achieve this result 
publicity, which costs money, is essential. Further informa- 
mation with regard to the work of the Bureau will be gladly 
furnished on application to the Hon. Secretary, at the 
Cflices of the Union, 55 Chancery Lane, W.C.1.—I1 am, 
Sir, &Cc., 

Grorce Fowrer. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE TRADE UNIONS BILL 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.} 

Sir,—As one of those who are in a sinall but quite detinite 
way responsible for the representations to Government which 
resulted in the Trade Unions Bill, may I be permitted to 
answer the letter of your correspondent, ** Conservative ” ? 
Had that letter been written carlier it would bave received 
careful attention, but it comes too late. Jf its arguments are 
sound the die is cast and we are already doomed. 

A fatal gap has been made in the dykes. and when nex 
Tide of Revolution rises in flood we shall be overy’ 

; he 
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outburst would have arisen throughout the country as 
would have swept away the Bill and overwhelmed the 
Government. 

Working men know very well that their unions have been 
hag-ridden by the Communist vampire, and were being 
exploited for revolutionary purposes. Had they not felt this 
they would have resisted the Bill, and their resistance would 
have been invincible and would have broken the Government. 
“ Conservative’ represents that vis inertive which is so 
valuable an element in our Party. Its drawback is that in 
every generation and whatever the circumstances it ‘* stays 
put.” ‘ Conservative’? would have agreed with Burke in 
1790 and opposed the Reform Bill in 1832. Yet the Constitution 
of Burke’s age has long since faded away and the Reform Bill 
averted revolution. 

An American once observed to me that the British Con- 
stitution was like a river varying its course and the method of 
its progress according to the nature of the country through 
which it passes. I think his comparison was just. The 
supremacy of Parliament and the personal liberty of English- 
men were both alike threatened by revolutionary tyranny. 
Disloyal men sought to transform and pervert trade unions 
into engines of revolution, and having to deal with law- 
abiding Englishmen were compelled in order to accomplish 
their purpose to resort to intimidation. 

The Trade Unions Bill is intended to deliver the workman 
from the fear of intimidation, and will probably be, to a great 
extent, successful. Your correspondent *‘* Conservative ” 
laments it. So would he, had he lived a century earlier, have 
bewailed the first Reform Bill, and so would he have depre- 
cated the proposals for Catholic emancipation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 

Emsworth, Hants. 


WHAT IS CONSERVATISM ? 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sin,—May I bring to the notice of “ Conservative” the 
following “ principles"? expounded by Disraeli which define 
more clearly Conservative motives than his five rules. 

“To build up a community, not on liberal opinions, which any 
man may fashion to his fancy, but upon popular principles, which 
assert equal rights, civil and religious; to uphold the institutions 
of the country because they are the embodiment of the wants 
and wishes of the nation, and protect us alike from individual 
tyranny and popular outrage; especially to resist democracy 
and oligarchy, and favour that principle of free aristocracy which 
is the only basis and security for constitutional government; 
to be vigilant to guard and prompt to vindicate the honour of the 
country, but to hold aloof from that turbulent diplomacy which 
only distracts the mind of a people from internal improvement ; 
to lighten taxation ; frugally, but wisely, to administer the public 
treasure ; to favour public education, because it is the best guarantee 
for public order ; to defend local government and to be as jealous 
of the rights of the working man as of the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the privileges of the Senate. These were once the principles 
which regulated Tory statesmen, and I, for one, have no wish 
that the Tory Party should ever be in power unless they practise 
them.” 

Surely the Trade Unions Bill defends rather than offends 
these ideals.—I am, Sir, &c. 

W. Kennarp Heap. 


100 Cassiobury Park Avenue, Watford, Herts. 


BLUE TITS’ REASONING 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Many of your readers will doubtless have read Miss 
Frances Pitt’s fascinating book entitled Animal Mind, and 
some of them may care to have yct another example of avian 
intelligence. 

I was recently painting the woodwork of an outhouse 
window, close to which was a blue tits’ nest, constructed in a 
hollow between two stones of the wall, where some mortar 
had fallen out. When I started work the birds did not at all 
care for my looks and made a great uproar on a neighbouring 
bough. Eventually, however, the female returned to the hole 
in the wall (there were youngsters in the nest) with a cater- 
pillar. After this, both birds constantly flew in and out with 
food supplies for the family as long as I went on with my work ; 
as soon, however, as I stopped painting they took up their 
position on the branch and scolded me fearfully. 

Now natural instinct, one would suppose, would prompt 


the birds to come when all was still, but they evidently had the 
intelligence to see that I could not have painted and molested 
them simultaneously, so as long as I was occupied they were 
contented. 

At one time I remained quict and still for a quarter of an 
hour, during the whole of which the harangue from the bough 
was continued accompanied by infantile clamourings for food 
from the wall.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Perer B. G. BINNALL. 
Manton, Lincolnshire. 


SPARE THE OTTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Sin,—In your issue of June 18th, I read, in your correspondence 
column, a letter entitled “ Spare the Otter.” In this letter 
your correspondent puts forward a plea for the discontinuance 
of otter-hunting, one of his reasons for wishing to abolish 
this ancient form of hunting being that it often happens 
that a bitch-otter is hunted when with cubs or in milk. 

May I be allowed to point cut that this is a fact fully 
realized by the majority of otter-hunters, but, although 
regrettable, it is quite unavoidable, since there is no recog- 
nized breeding season for otters, cubs frequently being found 
at every time of the year ? 

There is another reason why otter-hunting should not be 
discontinued. If no check were put upon the increase of 
otters, in a short while they would increase in numbers to 
such an extent as to become a2 serious menace to fishing, 
Therefore trapping and shooting would be resorted to, with 
the result that the otter would become, after a few years, 
@ very rare animal in most of our streams and rivers. 

Besides being an enthusiastic follower of the otter-hounds, 
TI am also a great admirer of the otter._--I am, Sir, &c., 

W. 1. 

Surrey. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUESTIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 

Sir,— Your set of General Knowledge Questions in the issue 
of June 21st is a very interesting one, but it is rather unfor- 
tunate that in the answers the compilers themselves should 
have made two mistakes. 

First, it was not Death whose skin, according to Coleridge, 
was “‘ as white as leprosy.” It was “ the nightmare, Life-in- 


Death.” The poet wrote a stanza descriptive of Death, but 
afterwards erased it from the poem. And no wonder! Here 
it is :-— 


“His bones were black, with many a crack, 
All black and bare, I ween! 
Jet-black and bare, save where with rust 
Of mouldy damps and charnel crust 
They were patched with purple and green.’ 


> 


Secondly, the passage from “* Crossing the Bar” is misquoted. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
THOMAS SAUNDERS, 


296 St. Vincent Sirect, Glasgow, C. 2. 


ANOSARFADA 


[To the Editor of the Srecravon.] 
Sir,—Sir W. Beach Thomas’s story in your issue of June 25th, 
of the old ostler’s bill, revives an old memory of my own. 
In my young days, and certainly before 1870, my elder brother 
showed me a puzzle that he had copied out from some paper or 


magazine. It was as follows :— 

INNKEEPER’S BI. FOR HIRE OF A HORSE. 
Anosarfada a £0 0 0 
Afortheos a os ie ae - 86686 
Anagittinimomagin es 0 0 0 


I forget the amounts charged, but they don’t matter. Sir 
W. Beach Thomas's storv is evidently a variant of this. I 
have seen several others since the one I have given, but how 
about Welwyn and the “recent” uncarthing ? It is curious 
in one’s older years to note the resurrection from time to time 
of the jokes of one’s youth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E, Frank, 
1 Adcluide Terrace, Portishead, Bristol, 
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This Week’s 


Denne the past month the books most in demand at The 
‘Nimes Book Club have been : 

Non-Fiction.—-Lay Sermons, by Margot Asquith; Truth 
About Jutland, by Rear-Admiral J. E. I. Harper; Diary of 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, edited by John Bailey ; By the 
Clock of St. James, by Percy Armytage ; Reminiscences of an 
}'y-Detective, by Carlin Francis ; Life of John Sargent, by Hon. 
Livan Charteris ; Some People, by Harold Nicholson. 

Fiction.—Now East, Now West, by Susan Ertz; Twilight 
Sicep, by Edith Wharton; Woman Who Stole Everything, 
by Arnold Bennett ; Flower Show, by Denis Mackail ; Sower 
of the Wind, by Richard Dehan ; Cast Not a Stone, by D. M. 
Locke ; Case Book of Sherlock Holmes, by Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

% * * * 

Mr. Sanderson aims to increase the popularity of dogs 

hrough a series of monographs (Pedigree Dogs, by C. C. 
(T. Werner Laurie, 21s.) by leading authorities 
on each breed. His well-printed and beautifully illustrated 
volume is divided into the categories, sporting breeds, gun 
dogs, terriers, non-sporting breeds, and toy-dogs. A most 
jnteresting feature is the list of standard points, following 
exch monograph. These are set out clearly and not too 
technically. The historial details are undeniably entertaining. 
it is claimed that dogs are illustrated in Tutankhsamen’s 
tomb, and in the period of Abraham, while the authoress of 
the section on Afghan hounds makes a tentative reference to 
Noal’s Ark. Rubens, Greuze and the decorators of the 
Catacombs are cited as depicting, and Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
und Ovid as describing, certain of the more aristocratic 
breeds. Coleridge’s “ toothless mastiff bitch” is altogther 
too modern for mention; and the Pekinese is doubtless 
disgusted at the merely comparative antiquity of his race. 


1 
Sanderson 


Yhere are many who will be grateful for Mrs. Simpson 
Shaw's sympathetic word for “the dog who spends his life 


en the end of a lead.” 
# * * * 

Dr. Luigi Ugolini, head of the Italian archaeological mission 
in Albania, has brought out an important and handsomely 
illustrated volume Albania antica, published under the auspices 
Royal Geographical Society of Italy (Societa editrice 
d’A\rte illustrata, Rome-Milan, 150 lire). The volume con- 
tains a detailed account of the prehistoric and classical anti- 
quities of Albania, some of them discovered or described for 
The well-known archaeo- 


ihe first time by the author himself. 


logist, Prof. Roberto Paribeni, contributes a preface. 
* * * 
Mr. O. G. S, Crawford, the accomplished editor of Antiquity 
(Gloucester : John Billows, 5s.) expresses his pleasure at the 


cordial reception of the first number of his quarterly. Readers 
who liked it will find the second number still more interesting, 
Mr. Eh. A, Hooton’s answer to the question, ‘“* Where did Man 
involves what our fathers and grandfathers called 
the Darwinian controversy in a modern phase. Mr. Hooton 
thinks that “man’s ancestors descended to the ground in their 
tropical forest homes and then walked out of these forests.” 
They came down like Zaccheus ; “a tree is an inconvenient 
und disadvantageous habitat for a giant primate.’ The 
veteran Dr. Sayce’s article on “‘ The Aryan Problem ”’ is 
another notable item in this readable and authoritative 
journal. 


orivinate 7° 


“ * * a 

A curious and beautiful quarto, China in Sign and Symbol, 
comes to us from Shanghai. In this book, produced by Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh and published here by Messrs. Batsford (50s.), 
Mrs. Louise Crane describes the symbols used on Chinese shops 
und elsewhere in such a way as to impart a great deal of 
information about the social life and customs of the ancient 
und conservative people whom she knows well. 'The symbols 
“ire cleverly Hlustrated in gold and colours by Mr. Kent Crane. 
They are often amusing, like the eye-doctor’s sign or the 
devices of the cake-seller; the geomancer’s compass and 
the very elaborate funeral procession are noteworthy among the 
sterner items. Manufacturers desirous of opening up new 
markets in China would find it well worth their while to 
Study Mrs. Crane’s text and perhaps to use some of the 
symbols on their packages and showcards. 


Books 


Air, by Mr. C. L. M. Brown (Oxford 
Gd.), is a historical survey issucd in 


The Conquest of the 
University Press, 2s. 
the rather severe format of a primer but full of * meat,” for 
it traces the outlines of that heritage of scientific knowledge 
and human daring from which the airplane and airship were 
born. The line of Leonardo da Vinci is not spiritually extinct, 
and this book is to be commended not only to those Lindberghs 
of to-morrow who now crecp unwillingly to school, but te 
their elders also. 

%* %* % * 

La proprieté, cest le vol, and the mediaeval castle stands 
as a stark evidence of the theft, standing also for centuries 
as a symbol of locai oppression, for in Scotland the castle 
was ‘at first received, at least in certain quarters, in the 
same unkindly spirit as elsewhere.’ So says Mr. W. Mackay 
Mackenzie in his illuminating discussion of The Medieval 
Castle in Scotland (Methuen, 15s.), illuminating because it 
sheds a destructive light on the long-held theory that there 
are no remains of Norman castles in that country. On the 
contrary, as Mr. Mackenzie is able to show, there are many, 
not always, however, of stone like the Tower of London, 
but of the earlier and more primitive mote-and-bailey type, 
particularly in Galloway and Dumfriesshire. The  well- 
known Mote of Hawick is an example, and it is to be noted 
that the name does not commemorate the moot or mecting- 
place of the people, but the fact that on that spot stands 
an earthen mound (French, motte), on which an ara (or 
castle-fort) was once erected. Mr. Mackenzie modestly says 
that his admirable survey does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but it is thorough enough and detailed enough to give one 
an excellent idea of the purpose, distribution and appearance 
of the many castle-places in Scotland. 

% . % * 

Those who have already known the spell of Mr. Austin 
Clarke’s magic in The Catiledrive in Connaught will be able to 
renew the experience in this young Irish bard’s new poctic 
comedy The Son of Learning (Allen and Unwin. is.). The 
story concerns a Wandering Scholar of the Middle Ages who, 
in the words of another richly gifted Irish poct, goes ** romanc- 
ing through the country ” in a fascinating series of adventures, 
becomes an abbot for one night only, and is generally as merry 
and unscrupulous as one who has nothing to live on but his 
wits may be. Mr. Clarke has a rich vocabulary, and as the little 
comedy moves to its close one realizes that here is something 
rare indeed, though slight—a perfectly cut gem of lyric art. 

* * * * 

Stuff and Nonsense, by Mr. Walter de la Mare, is published 
by Messrs. Constable at 7s. 6d., not 5s. as stated in our review 
of June 25th. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tur Editor offers a prize each week of one guinea for the 
best General Knowledge paper submitted. This week the 
prize is awarded to Mr. J. H. Harvey, of Hamilton, Bermuda, 
for the amusing paper which follows. Next week we shall 
publish a questionnaire on the League of Nations. 


An American “ Quiz” 


1. What is the derivation of the word America ? 

2. Give in order the four big National Festivals of the United 
States. 

3. What does ‘‘ D.C.” stand for ? 

4. Where are the Mason-Dixon line, Greenwich Village, Martha's 
Vineyard, Mr. Coolidge’s home, Columbia University, John 
Brown's body ? 

5. Who were Paul Jones, The Great Commoner, the first settlers 
of Staten Island ? 

6. What docs an American mean by “ The Great White Way” ? 

7. Give the American equivalent of a season-ticket holder and 
a commercial traveller ? 

8. To what Biblical incident did Babbitt refer when he spoke of 
a man who “ pulled wool over the old man's eyes and made 

a get-away with girl and bank roll” ? 

9. Who coined the phrases ‘‘ Swapping horses mid-stream,” “ A 
golden crown of thorns,” “* These English make the finest 
ancestors " ? 

10. What is a hot dog? 

ro 


Answers will be found on p. 72. 
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Anima Mundi 


The Life of the White Ant. By Maurice Mecterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Sutro. (Allen and Unwin. — &s.) 

Life of the Spider. By J. H. Fabre. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, with a Preface by M. Maeterlinek. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. bd.) 


M. Marrerucek, whose Life of ihe Bee is a classie in 
literature, philosophy and biology, has turned to that 
scourge of Asia and Africa, the White Ant, a creature that has 
done more material damage than the hordes of ‘Tamerlane, 
Iltis new book has not perhaps the intimacy possible to a 
poet who writes of things seen, but what the author loses in 
lyricism he gains in detachment and poise. Instead of the 
poetry of the nuptial flight—surely one of the most arresting 
passages in modern literature—we find the philosophy of 
the termitary, which is gravid with portent for mankind. 

Here is a world which is not ours, a blind and terrible 
world, deriving, one might superficially suppose, from another 
dlanet, more energetic, more insane, more hellish than ours, 
‘the soul of the White Ant * seizes upon life with an authority, 
a fecundity unequalled here below. We cannot accustom 
ourselves to the idea that it is a thought of that nature of 
whom we fondly believe ourselves to be the privileged 
children, and probably the ideal to which all the earth's 
cfforts tend.’ Yet so it is. These terrible insects, ravening 
in peipetual darkness, sexless, sightless, marvellously heroic, 
diabolically skilful, utterly subservient to the cecult power 
that condemns the surplus population to death, are God's 
children even as we. Consider the soldier-termite, with his 
monstrous mandibles, which are so big that he is unable to 
feed himself and depends on the workers putting food in 
his mouth; imagine the Queen, with her vast stomach 
(whereunder lurks a pavid and negiected spouse), perpetually 
fed by an army of nurses, and perpetually laying eggs at the 
rate of one a second the livelong day and night, with no 
intermission, until waning fecundity causes her courtiers to 
kill and eat her and ineubate another Queen by some bio- 
logical alchemy unknown to man; consider, again, the surplus 
nymph-princesses, imprisoned as so much meat on the hoof, 
with their feet cut off at the ankles so that they shall not 
diminish their plumpress by vain fretting ; conceive all the 
energy and activity of this buried creation with a mentality 
so alien to our own, and you will agree with the author that 
the White Ant might have plunged on cur earth from some 
med planet that had died in space. : 

Yet the termites havea social organization in some respects 
so superior Lo our own that they arouse in our minds a feeling 
of definite uneasiness. Perhaps, as M. Maeterlinck says, we 
may suspect in these insects “our most mysterious adver- 
saries, our ultimate vivals and perhaps our successors.” 
Indeed, only one heppy circumstance —that- they die in 
temperate climates— prevents them from over-running the 
whole earth. The eugenist and the birth-control reformer 
will find much to interest and amaze them in their habits. 
One feels that a consideration of life through the infinite 
extension made possible by the microscope, as in this study, 
may reveal tendencies as dreadful in the super-organization 
of society as any which unchecked liberty might produce. 
The White Ants sre at least a couple of million years 
elder than Men on earth, and they have acquired 2 knowledge 
of engineering, chemistry and biology that scenis at times 
equal and at times strangely to surpass our own. Even 


and the Ants 


their morals may be superior to ours, for they have renounced 
pleasure, as we understand it, and the jovs of sight and sex 
have also been dedicated to the service of the super-state, 
Has the Bergsonian éian vilal led them into a blind alley 
of Socialism carricd to its nth degree? I believe it has 
Humanly considered, a more self-sacrificing. yet horrible and 
heartless existence cannot be imagined. 

Seme breeds of these atrocious insects have nasute and 
fantastic soldicrs who are really perambulating popguns. 
Where their head should be is a weird apparatus as big as 
their body and exactly similar to the injection bulbs seld by 
chemists. * By means of these bulbs they project ca their 
foes at a distance of two centimetres (at a guess, for they have 
no eyes) a sticky liquid which parelyzes them, and which the 
ant. the immemorial enemy, dreads even more than the 
This infantry numbers about 
one-fifth of the whole population of the kingdom. When 
it exceeds that proportion, the occult power governing 
the republic causes the surplus militia of the dark cily to 
be starved to death. What means, asks M. Maeterlinck, 
has the governing body (whatever or whoever it is) for 
“making its calculation in singling out and segregating 
the victims it has condemned % That is one of the questions 
to which no answer has yet been found.” Neither do we 
know how the ants can produce a worker, a soldier or a 
royal insect with wings and eyes. They may, indeed they 
probably have, found the secret of life itself, like the aftermen 
in Mr. Shaw's Methuselah. And are they, for all this, any 
happier than we’ The ant-hill gives no reply. For mils 
lenniums it has guarded its seerct. 

~ There is perhaps only one solution,” writes M. Macterlinck 
* to consider the termitary as an individual.” 
are a united states of atoms. Our directing centre is almost 
as dark to us as it may be to the ants. 
kind to the millions of blocd corpuscles that scamper to our 
brain to give us health and happiness, sometimes we vex 
them, so that they give us a headache. We know little, 
understand little, of the principalities and powers of life 
within us. Very likely, then, an ant-heap is an entity, but 
a little more diffuse, only a little less coherent, than is t! 
kingdom of atoms of which we are composed, 

Will not some of our philosophers hark back from: theii 
dabbling in the turgidities of the time-space continuum and 
the mistiness of the mathematical concept of mattcr to 
consider these teeming and terrible cities whose social history 
stretches back into the night of history, and whose life-lesson 


mandibles of the other soldiers.” 


We ourselves 


Sometimes we are 


'\ 


may have for us so profound a significance, so direct a 





prophecy coneernirng our own destinies ? 

M. Maeterlinck also contributes a preface to a new edition 
of Fabre’s Life of the Spider, and claims most justly that the 
brow of our new Homer should be girt with a double and 
radiant crown. Fabre has come into his own of late, and 
although there is hardly need for so eminent a disciple to 
guide us to the treasure of his research, yet we are grateful 
to M. Maeterlinck none the less, as also to Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos and to Mr. Alfred Sutro for their respective transla- 
tions of the dead and the living Masters. 
take us into wide and as yet uncharted waters of discovery, 
and our generation may be proud of being “ the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea.” kK. Y.-B. 


These two books 


Brasse Without, but Golde Within 


Captain Join Smith. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
(Lane. 12s. td.) 


Illustrated. 


fx is a delight to all who love « fine story to find Mr. Chaiterton 
stoutly championing the authenticity of the romantic rescue 
by the Princess Pocahontas of Captain John Smith-—an 
incident on which some dryasdust historians, who are always 
distrusting any story that has colour, choose to cast doubt, 
And why should he not have been?) The Red Indians’ prac- 
tice of rescue and adoption of a prisoncr even in the midst of 
torture is wellknown. Cuiliaume Couture, a dowré of the 


Jesuit Mission to the Troquois in 1642, had his finger-nail; 
torn out by Iroquois teeth, was beaten senseless and savagely 
tortured on the scaffold, but at the end of all was adopted into 
a family in place of a dead relative. All of which makes it 
perfectly possible to accept the rescue of Smith by Pocahontas 
(who died in Gravesend as the wife of John Rolfe in 1617). 


The incident is after all unimportant, for Smith's fame rests 
op solider grounds. He was 2a worthy and typical child of the 
Klizahethan wonder-age of adventure, and his chief renown 
lics in that he helped to found, explore and administer our 
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first mainland colony of Virginia and thus played his part in 
the birth of the future United States. But before he reached 
Virginia, this son of a Lincolnshire country gentleman of “a 
competent means ~ had served a severe apprenticeship. Four 
years) military service (1596-1600) in the Low Countries, 
beginning when he was sixteen: miscellaneous wanderings 
over Kurope; service again for two years in Austria and 


Transsylvania against the Purks and Tartars. during 


which he 
thrice overcame a Turkish champion in single combat ; 
captured wounded after the fatal battle of Rothenthurm and 
sold into slavery, whence he escaped by beating out his 
Turkish owner's brains, subsequently making his way across 
Russia back into Christendom 
and twenty. After a short interlude of pirating, 


Barbary and a walking-tour in Ireland (surely then a fearful 


and all this before he was five 
travel In 


joy), the Western lure got its hold on him and he set himself 


to his life’s work of American colonization from which sprang 
the foundation of Virginia in 1607. 

This is not the place to tell the story of his struggles to get 
the venture started (he sunk £500 of his own money in it), 
nor of his desperate endeaveurs te keep the infant colony 
alive and his notable geographical discoveries on the 
Chesapeake. The thing to do is to get Mr. Chatterton’s lively 
and picturesque book and read about them there. But before 
we leave it, a few words should be said about what historical 
sticklers call Smith's They have discovered 
that he Astrakhan 
Castragan), that he is sometimes inaccurate about dates, and 


* unreliability.” 
misspells names (he actually calls 
that some of his facts are not wholly consistent. Of course 
they are not. Any man who has lived a knock-about life, 
when he comes to write down his experiences in after years, 
will trip up on details. Smith kept no daily diary, nor was he 
trained in the method of history (commonly 
# synonym for extreme dullness). Ife was a man, and did a 
man’s work, as Mr. Chatterton’s narrative makes abundantly 


* scientific ~ 


clear. Very possibly he was a vain man, and so was Nelson ; 
quite possibly he was no saint, though a comrade of his in 
the Turkish wars rather surprisingly culogizes him as one free 
* from wine, tobacco, debts, dice, oaths ~ ;> but his was truly 
ihe robur et aes triplex, or, as the legend round a contemporary 
* portraicture ~ puts it, “* Brasse without, but Golde within.” 


Comedy and Tragedy of the Law 


Judicial Dramas. Some Society Causes Célébres. By Horace 
Wyndham. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin. 18s.) 

Waar an unfailing spring of thrill or morbid interest is a 

good luscious high-flavoured trial! It is not for nothing that 

the Chamber of Horrors was the most favoured section of the 

We all read 

we are also proportionately 


Jate Madame Tussaud’s educative exhibition. 
trials and most of us like them : 
grateful when anyone opens up for us a new vein of ore. 
The old lode of the seventeenth century is now fairly well 
worked out, over the ill-fitting marital relations of Lord 
Kssex and his Countess, the Overbury murder, the terrible 
tale of Mervyn Lord Audley, the sexual pervert, and the 
devil-may-care romance of Colonel Blood, who, masquerading 
as a Doctor of Divinity, very nearly succeeded (probably in 
complicity with the ever hard-up Charles I]) in watking 
off with the Crown jewels. This last story Mr. Wyndham 
has selected, rather out of its setting, to retell in this series 
of causes célébres, which mainly relate to high life, of course 
(for no one is really kindled up over the matrimonial of other 
troubles of a pork-butcher), and to the cighteenth or early 
nineteenth century, an age which was about as sheerly brutal 
und coarse as any in our history. As Mr. Wyndham says, 
his old stories retold * reveal the true character of the period.” 

It must be confessed that the posy which Mr. Wyndham 
culls for us is on the whole a highly perfumed one (** horrible 
repasts of blood and sex” is his own term for some of the 
flowers in his bouquet), but, as far as a very taking style and 
an insouciant gaiety of outlook can do it, its rankness is con- 
siderably offset ; the blood is discreetly sawdusted over, and 
the sex—-well, it remains sex, the most powerful and variously 
fascinating factor in human nature. A varied and a tasty 
menu it is that Mr. Wyndham serves up. ~ Big-bosomed ” 
and blowsy Queen Caroline, wearing satin boots * ornamented 
with gold and silver spangles,” once more makes her bow to 





the Lords’ tribunal, but Mr. Wyndham omits her best defence, 
which was that she only committed adultery once in her life, 
and that was with the husband of Mrs. Fitzherbert. The 
fierce and arrogant ** Cardigan the Fearless,’’ who once gave a 
trooper a hundred Jashes on a Sunday morning, fights a duel 
near Wimbledon Common windmill and is acquitted, because 
two of the Christian names of his opponent were omitted from 
the indictment. We are treated to reasonably full details 
of the Codrington divorce-case, which turned partly on the 
question of birth-control, and in part on the Victorian 
* without 
first putting on his dressing-gown.* while it was in this case 


indecency of a man’s entering liis wife’s bedroom 


that a clergyman’s wife, asked if guilty relations had taken 
place between Mrs. Codrington and another, replied that 
** the—er 


sordid intrigue, a divorced peeress 


Climax of evil had actually cecurred.” Sorry and 
who married a Bedouin 
sheikh, blood-sucking usurers, “ odd doings at Twickenham ” 
which commemorate the masqucrades of that pinchbeck 
adventurer, Baron de Vidil, and a divorce case which Palmers- 
ton (at the age of cighty) fought. and won—jostle each other 
Hiis grim- 
mest note is struck in the account of the life and death outside 


through Mr. Wyndhem’s highly-coloured pages. 


Newgate of Governor Wall in 1802, when “ the condemned 
man was seen to struggle much more than has been the case 
with any other sufferer. At the expiration of eleven minutes 
it was found necessury to pull his legs ; and not till then did he 
finally cease to breathe.” 

One would ratlier like to hear what is Mr. Wyndhain’s 
authority for the statement that Dr. Johnsen ** never missed 
a public hanging,” if he could help it. Had it been Pepys, 
now, we should have been more inclined to accept the allega- 
tion, for do we not all remember Samuel's plaintive note of 
how at St. Mary Axe “I got for a shilling to stand upon the 
wheel of a cart, in great pain, above an houre before the 
execution was done... . So I home all in a sweat.” 


Modern Money 


The Gold Standard in Theory and Practice. By, 
Hawtrey. (Longmans. 3s.) 
Mr. Hawrrey’s little book on the gold standard is much to 
be commended. He preaches sound doctrine in a novel and 
attractive fashion. He is conscious that the old argument of 
the text-books must be modified and brought up to date. 
Thus he begins by observing that the idca of money is derived 
from the idea of a debt. rather than the reverse. Bank credit 
can exist for a time without money, as in the American crisis 
of 1907. 
medium of payment. If banks were 


And bank credit in any case is now the principal 
left to themselves they 
would be tempted to extend too much credit, for they make 
their profits by lending the money of their depositors. The 
gold standard is a device for indirectly controlling the supply 
of bank credit. Vhe banks keep their reserves with the 
Bank of England, and borrow from it, indirectly, if they want 
to make heavy advances. The Bank lends them gold, or notes 
based on gold, which it is always ready to buy or sell at the 
fixed price of £5 17s. 9d. per standard ounce. If the Bank finds 
its customer-banks borrowing too freely and drawing unduly 
upon its steck of gold, it raises its rate for loans, thus com- 
pelling the banks to curtail their jending and to check the 
speculative tendencies of their clicnts. A 





in, as gold has a 
standard 
gives a world value io the monetary unit of every country 
which has adopted that standard. Such a country can pay 
or receive the balance of its account with any other country at 
any time by the transfer of gold. Just as a bank which lends 
too freely finds its balance at the Bank of England disappearing, 


world market and therefore a world value, the gold 


so a country which creates credit too readily will lose gold and 
thus endanger its financial system. The gold standard serves 
as a pressure-gauge, and also as a regulator, for currencies in 
normal times. But there is a good deal of truth in Mr. 
Hawtrey’s comment that the gold standard before the Wat 


gave * too tardy 2 warning that expansion had gone too far.” 


Mr. Hawtrev’s technical analysis of the problem is accon 


t ‘ 
panied, as it should be. by a sketch of financial history before 
and since the War. Jt is idic to argue about any such question 
without referring to practical experience. And the author's 
general conclusion is that we must now recognize, as was done 


Db 
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at the Genoa Conference of 1922, “the influence ef each 
country’s currency system on the world demand for gold and 
therefore upon the monetary affairs of all the others.” This 
truth was not perceived in pre-War days, but its importance 
cannot be stressed too heavily. It is to the common interest 
of all civilized countries that the purchasing power of gold 
should not fluctuate unduly. Producers and consumers alike 
benefit by steady prices, and suffer from the violent rises and 
catastrophic falls that used to occur periodically. As is often 
said, we have to try to flatten out the trade cycle, and keep 
employment and therefore consumption on a_ reasonably 
even course. Now this has been done in America since 1923 
by the agency of the Federal Reserve system, which imposes 
very slight restrictions on credit expansion when it secms to 
be passing due bounds, and thus prevents either inflation or 
subsequent deflation. By the co-operation of the various 
central banks in the leading European countries, with the 
Bank of England as the most powerful of them all, it is 
believed that what America has done can be done for the 
world. Now Mr. Keynes comes in at this stage and contends 
that such co-operation can be effected without a gold standard. 
He thinks it wasteful to expend much labour on digging up 
gold in the Transvaal only to bury much of it in bank vaults 
or in the cellars of Indian potentates. Mr. Hawtrey, rightly 
us we think, disagrees. Even if Mr. Keynes's proposal were 
likely to be accepted, it would mean the ruin of the gold-mining 
industry and heavy loss in the forced sales of the gold reserves. 
But the abandonment of the gold standard would leave every 
country which now has substantial metallic holdings at the 
mercy of its neighbours’ vagaries. London would cease to be 
the clearing-house of international trade, and we should be 
exposed to very grave risks whenever a foreign war broke out. 
‘Lhe gold standard, with the reserves that it necessitates, is a 
form of insurance against all such perils, and the civilized 
nations are fully agreed in retaining it. 


Early Christian Literature 


Excluded Books of the New Testament. With an Introduction 
by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean of Wells. (Eveleigh 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 

Vu documents included in this volume owe their translation 

partly to * The Ante-Nicene Christian Library,” partly to the 

recent and comprehensive collection of Christian Apocryphal 
literature issued and critically surveyed in masterly fashion by 

Dr. M. R. James, Provost of Kton, and partly to Bishop 

Lightfoot and Dr. Swete. In his interesting Introduction, the 

Dean of Wells objects to the phrase ** excluded,” for the very 

good reason that these books were never formally admitted to 

the New Testament Canon. The early Christian Church 
inherited the idea of a Canon of Scripture from the Jewish 

Church, and read aloud in its gatherings for worship the 

Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, including the 

Apocrypha. Some of the books in this volume were also read, 

the judgment of the bishop being the decisive factor, but while 

a few books whose authorship was doubtful, such as Hebrews 

and 2 Peter, won a lasting place by sheer merit, usage and tradi- 

tion caused others gradually to be dropped out. That they 
were ever in use at all gives them interest, and we may well 
ask in what this interest consists. 

In the first place, we have a light on the mind of the early 
Christians themselves. Anyone who has read Mr. Glover's 
Conflict of Religions in the Later Roman Empire, still more, 
anyone who has waded through the few and not very edifying 
*povels ” in vogue then, can form some estimate cf the 
tremendous influence in spreading the Faith which, say, the 
lour Gospels must have exercised. Never were such stories. 
Vor artistic and dramatic charm the Parables still hold the 
field, though to our ears “ staled by use.’ They were fresh 
ihen, and would be recounted from lip to lip by missionaries, 
merchants, legionaries and travellers. But from other 
literature Christian readers would be debarred. As we read 
the Protevangelium of James, the Gospels cf Nicodemus, and 
Peter, we sec how the piety of Christian imagination, forbidden 
other outlet, worked. It is possible to see other things, of 
course, as, for example, a disposition to be charitable towards 
Pilate ; the early protection of the Roman Empire —and one 
or two of these documents are very carly —might account for 
this. The protection itself is very evident in the Acts. 


On the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, and ‘ The 
Shepherd of Hermas,” a graver stress should be laid. ‘* They 
are historical documents of primary importance.’ Dr. 
Armitage Robinson tells how once he undertook to give a 
layman, who thought the history of the Church a blank from 
Apostolic days to the late Second Century, a document to 
illustrate every decade. The First Epistle of Clement is, by 
universal belief, authentic, and dates as early as A.D. 96. 
it is a letter from the Roman Church to that of Corinth, and 
pleads for orderliness. It shows “ how naturally, at the very 
earliest period, there came into play the mediating office of 
the Church of the Imperial City.” Thus the Dean of Wells. 
He does not mention the other extraordinary interest attaching 
to the Epistle, the neglect of any reference to St. John, if that 
surviving member of the Twelve still lived, as is commonly 
supposed. And Corinth was nearer Ephesus than was Rome. 
Whatever theory be adopted to explain the silence of Clement, 
the result is of significance. 

The Epistie of Barnabas upholds the spiritual interpretation 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, and a firm morality of life; 
the “ Shepherd of Hermas,’? somewhat dull and discursive, 
claims for its writer a direct revelation, and is also severely 
moral in purpose. It begins with five “ visions ’ and ends with 
ten “ similitudes.” Literarily, it has the interest of being the 
earliest precursor of that form of teaching of which The Pilgrim's 
Progress is the shining example. 

We have said enough to indicate the value of this book for 
those for whom Dr. James's complete collection may be either 
too copious or out of reach. The translations are excellent : 
the introduction is luminous, 


Recent Poetry 


Mood Without Measure. By Richard Church. 
CGwyer. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The City. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. (Benn. 6s. net.) 


(Faber and 


Mr. Cuvrcu has already shown that he can manage the most 
difficult, because the severest, of all traditional forms— blank 
verse. He is therefore entitled to try this adventure in free 
verse, or to give himself this holiday. Because, frankly, this 
collection consists rather of notes for poems than of poems 
themselves. And, since Mr. Church is indubitably a poet, the 
notes are often not only challenging. but possessed of an appeal 
the more affecting because of its casual character. There is, 
for example, a note in * The Alchemist ” as convincing as the 
discovery of an arm drawn by Augustus John found in an old 
sketch book :— 
**T looked up, 

And close about the window 

Saw soft mallets of fog 

Thudding upon the sun.” 
There is the true material left, as it were, lying about and not 
worked up. Or again, there is the quite lovely ending to 
* Nostalgia ”? :-— 

“O Provence, 

Where I have never been, 

How quiet you lie 

In my dreams ; 


. ‘ 
es, 


. . . 
Still as your cypres 
Clear as your songs.’ 





It is plain from passages like these (and they could be multiplied 
considerably) that Mr. Church has all the stuff of verse still 
at his command. As a sketch-book, therefore, Mood Without 
Measure is in the highest degree interesting. Next time, no 
doubt, Mr. Church will revert to the completed drawings. 
Miss Manning-Sanders, on the other hand, has not merely 
written a long poem in traditional form, but in a form that 
harks back almost to a mediaeval tradition. It is a tale of 
how a desperate working-class mother prayed to Christ for 
release from the dull drudgery of her mean surroundings, and 
how she met Christ riding upon an ass, and how Christ had 
built for her a Celestial City on a hill. The effect of the diction 
adopted is deliberately antique, though it would be difficult 
to isolate any particular word or phrase that is not in common 
usage. This result is probably due to the extreme simplicity 
with which the story is told. All the way through one has 
the sense not so much of reading as of seeing a succession of 
pictures, drawn in red and gold, by a monk in a missal. There 
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are the same loving care, the same anxious detail, and the 
same beguiling human intrusions. Christ, for example, at the 
night-club, which He visits to find artists for His City, is 
utterly unlike the sentimentalized visitor of The Third Floor 
Back or the other unreal attempts to relate Him to modern 
life. He is just such an awkward divine stranger as the monk 
might have guessed in his cell, and he was bound to be awk- 
ward because neither monk nor Christ could very well conceive 
what a night-club is, and how to behave there. 

The net result is to produce a poem which has exactly the 
enamelled freshness of illuminated capitals, and exactly the 
same odd little pull on the imagination. 


The Magazines 


Tux Bisuor or Durwam writing in the Nineteenth Century 
discusses “* The Passing of National Churches” in a mood 
of deep. depression. Nothing less than Institutional 
Christianity as a whole is in danger, the wisest men 
Catheclics and Protestants are, he assures us, alike in mortal 
anxiety. “The growing alicnation of the educated classes, 
and the general repudiation of the traditional Christian morality 





JS 


in the cardinal matters of marriage and education,” face all 
churches alike with a terrible problem. The spirit of class 
war which is abroad in Europe “is the precise repudiation of 
Christianity.” Is the Christian society, he asks, ** destined 
to traverse once again the familiar cycle of isolation, conflict, 
finally persecution ? * Communism in India,” by Mr. 
Stanley Rice, leads up to the satisfactory conclusion that in 
India it has no great hold, being against the natural bent of 
the native mind. All those who are interested in psychic 
matters should read Mr. F. C. S. Schiller’s paper on ‘“* The 
Truth about Psychical Research.’ He pleads earnestly 
that no money nor trouble should be spared in the scientific 
investigation of alleged phenomena. Obviously he is of opinion 
that there is at least a possibility of substantiating discoverics 
of a kind that might change our destines. 

The Contemporary opens with an article by Mr. J. A. Spender 
upon * The Arcos Raid and After.” His view is that ‘ the 
sritish breakaway is specially inopportune at this time.” 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher writes on British Foreign Secretaries, 
founding his paper upon Mr. Algernon Cecil’s new book dealing 
with our Foreign Secretaries from Castlereagh to Grey. Mr. 
T. A. Coward contributes a fascinating paper upon the part 
that “ Bluff’? plays in bird life. Many birds, he tells us, 
exceptionally, or as a regular habit, attempt to deccive, when 
guarding young. Golden plovers are the most accomplished 
bluffers. He has seen a plover “ deliberately pretend to die. 
She had been dragging her distorted and apparently mangled 
body in front of me and trying to induce me to give chase ; 
when I followed her for a few yards she struggled to a moss- 
hag where she suddenly spread her wings and collapsed, her 
head hanging limply over the edge.” In Mr. Coward's belief 
such conduct cannot be ascribed to mere “ instinct”? in the 
usual sense of the word. 

The Fortnightly Review contains an article entitled ‘* The 
Surge of Life in Plant and Animal,” dealing with the recent 
discoveries of Sir Jagadis Bose. Hitherto it has been an 
accepted theory of science that only animals feel, perceive, 
and regulate their life with a nervous system. The writer 
claims that it is now demonstrably proved that a plant grows 
as * animate *’ creation grows, that it has “ a heart, a balancing 
device and a nervous system; that it sleeps, glories in the 
sunlight and dies at last with a passionate struggle of regret 
if cut off in its prime, and placidly after a full and well-spent 
life, as does the human organism.” But that is not perhaps 
theend. ‘ Every organism at the moment of death is subject 
to an intense clectrical excitation, and that spasm can hardly 
be supposed to vanish in a sudden silence and darkness ; 
a sound or ripple, repercussions or tonal wavelengths must 


” 


inevitably extend outwards to infinity.” 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in this month's Blackicood 
is “The Metamorphosis of Shanghai,’ by Colonel John 
Jeffreys. The picture he gives of the arrival of the British 
soldiers and their effect upon the fear-chargea atmosphere of 
the place is indeed wonderful. As usual there are several 
very good short stories—or should we say dramatic sketches ? 
It is difficult to choose among them, the literary standard of 
Blackwood never falling below its tradition, 


The National Review contains one of Miss Frances Pitt's 
charming nature articles, dealing this time with hunting, 
and called ** May Day on the Fells.” Mr. George Green writes 
a reminiscent eulogy on ‘“‘ Cecil Rhodes in Peace and War.” 
Mr. Hugh Stutfield makes bitterly merry over “ The Papal 
Attack on Marriage.” 

The Empire Review contains an instructive article by 
Lord Haldane upon the functions of * The Judicial Com- 
mittce of the Privy Council.’ The advice of this Committee 
is necessary before a judgment can be given by the King as 
the supreme justiciar of the Empire. It cannot itself give 
a judgment, but it makes recommendation: 
out by formal order of the Sovereign in a full mecting of the 
Privy Council. It forms a real link betwee 

and the Mother Country. Lord Haida 
us thet this Committee is one of the King’s Courts, and it is 


which are carried 





n the Dominicis 


and (clonic ne reminds 


open to every citizen of the Empire and to anyone else who 
chocses to walk in. Two deeply interesting articles deal 
with Bolshevism—* Bolshevism from Two Angles” by 
“ Scrutator,” and another by ‘ Germany's leading Indus- 


{ 
trialist,’ Arnold Rechberg. The lat 
headings—(a) ** The Future ef the Bel 
30lshevism Is and Was.” 

In an excellent number of The World To-day, Mr. C. M. 
Devers, who was * With Lawrence of Arabia in the Ranks,” 
writes of Private T. E. Shaw as he knew him. 
to all and even distantly popular,” his identity was unsus- 
pected by his comrades. Mr. Arthur Huddleston’s article 
on * Are Skyscrapers a Menace?” is illustrated by some 
really beautiful specimens of this American style of archi- 
tecture. Mr. Oscar Cesare’s “ Firebrands of Fascisino,” 


4 


vith poriraits by the author, is also a paper of grea 





* Courteous 


interest. 


Fiction 


Various Passionate Pilgrims 


Pretty Creatures. By William Gerhardi. (Ernest Benn. 6s.) 

Peter Lancelot. By John Gunther. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

A Victim of Circumstances. By George Gissing. (Constable. 
7s. Gd.) 


Here We Ride. By Anthony Bertram. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. Gd.) 
The Eternal Past. By G. F. Bradby. (Constable. 5s.) 

The Thunderer. By E. Barrington. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Here are some differing disguises indeed for poor humanity 
in its wistful or despairing quest for some beauty, some gocd, 
some truth, at least some peace. Mr. Gerhardi’s masks, I 
suppose, are of the most modern, since Mr. Arnold Bennett 
has labelled him—so his publisher unkindly informs us— 
“the pet of the Intelligentsia.” It seems as if Mr. Gerhardi 
might be as dccile a pet as a bright young tiger. (This is 
a compliment.) Yet one dimly perceives what Mr. Arnold 
Bennett means. This novelist writes with his brain and his 
eyes, with acute objective vision and with witty mockery, 
deprecating with raillery any intrusion of his heart. These 
five stories probably show the best and worst of him. Three 
of them belong to the type of long-short story into which the 
English mood is altering the French conte. The form has a 
certain atmospheric charm, but always affects me like a 
caudated sonnet—an interesting variation, but structurally 
unsatisfying. 

“ Tristan and Isolde,” “* In the Wood,” ‘** The Vanity Bag,” 
seem slightly self-conscious and therefore uncertain in their tone. 
They are all brilliantly, lightly told, in a shrugging, disdainful 
way, and the visual effect has the branding ruthlessness 
imparted by those writers who concentrate much of their 
vitality inthe eyes. These three passages are scarifying glances 
at a purposeless grotesque humanity. The puppets in such 
little picces of juggling satire seem to be startled into absurd, 
desirous, or base positions in their artificial and disconnected 
life by the author's finished expertise with intellectual strings 
which may drop them, any blasé moment, into ridicule. 
They are elongated El Greco puppets, of course, attractive 
in their distortions ; and Mr. Gerhardi is inveigling in his 
affectations. But when he concentrates his attention 
seriously on the human soul, you must vibrate with his own 
intensity, as he seizes the climax of delight or dread, and 
pails it minutely in your consciousness, ‘“ The Big Drum” 
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(compact like a real sonnet this, with an octave of throbbing 
tympani !) is a teasing sweet parable of fond mortality in its 
folly and its exaltation. And who will not suffer excruciatingly 
with the hapless Mr. Proudfoot, driven so innocently to 
* A Bad End,” suffer as in a dreadful dream, realizing that so 
might anybody find by a trivial motion the blood of a friend 
on his hands, and be for ever unable to explain? Whatever 
his mood, Mr. Gerhardi has disturbing quality ; and so is 
highly valuable. 

Readers of Mr. Gunther's Red Pavilion will be charmingly 
surprised by Peier Lancelot. The first book seemed a kind of 
effort to present an American version of Antic Hey. Peter 
Lancelot is a piece of lovely fantasy, offering flowers and 
felicities, with some poignant enough spines thrust among 
them. It belongs to our new and exciting literature of a 
fable and magie at onee heightened and apologized away by a 
sardonic attitude. David Garnett, Sylvia Werner, Elinor 
Wylie, Helen Beauclerk, Margaret Irwin are among those 
who find the orchards of romance by ironic by-paths 
and invite us to aceept the fruit with a whimsical smile and 
a delicate shrug. This book is a bright pomegranate, 
knobbled with an elvish mirth, yet hiding perhaps a seed of 
sorrow. All the first part of the adventures of Peter, to whom 
it is magically allowed that his every wish shall be granted, is 
an enchanting tale of enchantment. Gold and violet, rose- 
orange and amber, the colours are clear and fine. Peter is a 
lord of images ; and some of the pictures, like that of the 
lovers laid marvellous against the silver dise of the moon, 
and the fight of the friends among the torch-flames blown like 
benners, are high imaginative pleasures. If the sequel is 
less entrancing it is because it is bleached a little by the 
shadow of the inevitable moral that the Wish must be des- 
iructive of Peter. Is it Puritan blood in Mr. Gunther 
that makes even bis audacious mind accept this common- 
place view ? After all, nobody has had any vast experience 
of wish-fuifilment. 

* O Love, could thou and T with Fate conspire ““—and so on. 
lt was only because Peter had become confused about ** The 
Heart's Desire” that he failed as a creative artist in life. 
Rut he was caught back to the spear-girt Castle and Isobel 
again, to find * eternity in an hour,” before he woke from the 
dream that dream. <A radiant, witty, captivating 
book, where words are justly and often exquisitely used ! 

There could not be less magic and less sobbing union of 
the heart and her desire than in the work of George Gissing, 
whose work is indeed the greyest of things grey. It is not 
dove-grey, lavender-grey, violet-grey, silver-grey, grey of 
sleeping waters, deepening dusks, or shimmering mother of 
pearl. {ft is simply the grey of unceasing drizzle on grimy 
streets. But from the sincerity of his greyness he drew a 
distinction and a power. He has provided a peculiar con- 
striction for ambitious young hearts, and added a nightmare 
to the dense atmosphere of the British Museum reading room. 
He is a lord and master of sheer depression. Great pessimists 
of all time, Koheleth, Omar Khayyam, A. E. Housman-—to 
take a random three—speak with such lyric ecstacy of despair 
and death that the vital beauty of their rhythms, in fiery 
paradox. strengthens the will to live. Whereas depression 
is mere lack of vitality, and so lack of love. There is little 
imaginative sympathy in Gissing, except for the supersensitive, 
chilly, scholarly types that are kin to himself. 

An artist may perform masterly studies in grisaille, however ; 
and Gissing’s severe and scrupulous talent executed many a 
dun but admirable short story, such as those the volume called 
A Victim of Circumstances has to offer. The brief tales are not 
of the supreme order of short stories—those that are “a 
moment's monument,” records of unique and irretrievable 
gestures, illuminated instants that shame the life before and 
after into insignificance. His are characteristic incidents, 
Jandmarks on some even end trecless stretch of existence. 
Yet this book is various and moving. it reveals Gissing’s 
loathly power of rendering scenes of grim squalor and futile 
gentility, and hopeless ineptitude ; his sense of the infinite 
tisaster proceeding from trivial causes ; of the frequent failure 
of self-sacrifice to do more good then harm; if) reveals also 
his lack of social mercy. Yet there are fiickers of brightness. 
The last story, “‘ Fleetfoot Hester,” yields a glimpse as of a 
Spartan girl speeding, nymphlike, through the cockney siiades 
of London Town, 


no 


was 


Something of the modernity of Mr. Gerhardi is applied to 
the under-world of Gissing in Here We Ride, by Anthony 
Bertram. This title from an exultant poem is used with a 
sub-satiric intention to cover a finely-impassioned study of a 
King’s Cross boarding house. It is a distinguishable book. 
The author has written well of artists like Augustus John and 
Paul Nash; and he applies something of their romantic 
feeling expressed in original terms of vision to his broken and 
grotesque people, who yet unconsciously offer at agonizing 
attitude of 
is strained 


crises some strangeness of delicacy, some divine 
compassion, suffering, defiance, though nothing 
to capture the effect. It is an unconventional notion to make 
a girl so feckless, truthless, listless and witless as Daisy Holden, 
the cardinal creature in the story : 
gather into their bizarre pattern of human failure, while, 
high over ali, like a great flag charged with mighty heraldries, 
floats old Ferdinand’s wild Spanish dream of lost beauty. 
The splendid speech of this defeated, half-crazed traveller 
of the * Silver Road,” constantly interfering with the starved 
lives of his neighbours, reaches out to murvellous horizons, 
rich with the shapes of high castles and gallant ships and 
fine fair things lost or never won; and spreads the sombre 
lodging house with purple cloths till it seems a hostel of 
tragedy. 

The Eternal Past takes from London warrens, 
where the candles of life gutter miserably in their sockets, 
to the Cornish seaside and a blameless family with a comfortable 
income lazily making holiday. The fifteen year eld boy 
decides he is in love with the Rector’s little girl. She dics 
two or three years later; and he devotes his love to her 
memory. This simple idyll might have become a sweeter, 
franker Paul and Virginia romance. 
flat, simply because the style is inoffensive, and no more. 
The intention, one thinks, is more subtle than the expression, 

Though the last pilgrims in this oddly assorted pageant 
of humanity belong to history, they seem less actual than 
most of the others. The love-drama of Napoleon's life is 
really as nauseating as Goethe's. Neither of these great 
men seem to have passed Seraglio Point, much less rounded 
Cape Turk, to use Meredith's invaluable epigram. Evidently 
“The Thunderer” did love Josephine in his youth and 
in his fashion. But Napoleon as a lover is not interesting, 
Those who are not versed in his family will 
find them picturesquely if rather lengthily narrated in 
« —. Barrington’s ~” book. 


but round her the characters 


us away 


It is, alas ! astonishingly 


affairs 


Racuet ANNAND TAYLOR, 


Current Literature 


AMERICA COMES OF AGE. By André Siegfried. 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.)—M. André Siegfried is a well- 
known figure at Geneva and in diplomatic circles on the 
Continent. He is at once a Frenchman, a Parisian, and a 
good European. For many years a professor in the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques of Paris, he has been attached 
to the Quai d’Orsay since 1918, with an established and 
considerable reputation as an international economist and 
sociologist. This book has been written as the outeome 
of a six months’ tour of the United States. It is a pro- 
found and penetrating analysis of the conditions which 


at present obtain in that country. M. Siegfried brings 
to his task great natural gifts and he adds to an inborn 


political sense the power of lucid exposition and a remarkable 
gift of detached psychological observation. As a result he 
has achieved a veritable tour de force—far surpassing anything 
he has yet attempted— which places him at once in the front 
rank of contemporary writers, and demands for his work 
the most careful examination on the part of all students of 
polities, economics, or sociology. We regret we have no 
space for a fuller review, but can now only recommend the 
book wholeheartedly. 


THE DIARY OF HENRY TEONGE. Edited by G. E. 
Manwaring. (Routledge. Gd.)—-Henry Teonge was a 
poor parson who, to escape his creditors, found employment 
as a chaplain in the Restoration Navy. He served from 
1675 to 1679, chiefly in the Meditcrranean, and he kept a 
diary which was printed a century ago, was then lost and has 
now been rediscovered and reprinted with an excellent 
commentary. Just as Pepys reveals the inner working of 
the Admiralty under Charles II., so Teonge in his artless 
record shows how the officers and men fared aboard His 
Majesty’s ships. Theirs was a hard life but a merry one. 
The conditions were primitive, the death-roll was high; 
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N the belief that there may be a substantial number of parents 


who are dissatisfied with the overworked ignorance of the majority 


of our schools, and are at the same time anxious to avoid the 


emotionally-determined efforts of cranks, the directors of the Malting 


House School, Cambridge, have decided to convert it into a partly 


residential school, at present for children from 4 to 9g. The Malting 


o 


‘ 


House School, founded as a day school in October, 1924, by Cam- 


bridge parents,ts a non-profit-making institution and in addition it 


has been fortunate enough to secure from friends of education financial 


support, so that it shall be run with the sole consideration of educa- 


tional efficiency and progress. 


The directors would be olad to hear 


1 
from parents who have 


children of the age whom they might care to eet to the School, 


The fees willbe S115 per annum inclusive. 
5 Pp 


The following ts a statement of the assumptions on cchich 
the existence of the school 1s based and of the methods sused 


there: 


The body of knowledge which the changing 
economic and social order of the twentieth 
century demands, particularly from the 
middle-class individual, is likely to increase 
yet further and requires for its greatest use 
and greatest enjoyment the backing of an 
organised collection of emotional and intel- 
lectual drives. It is highly probable that these 
drives, usually grouped together in the term 
curiosity, exist in the early lives of most 
people, and that their striking loss in later 
years, rendering many born with good brains 
intellectually ineffective and tired of life, is 
due to some large extent to laming by early 
influences. 

The most consciously held aim of the edu- 
cator should therefore be to avoid damaging 
these drives, and, lest his life should pass in 
loading ships with ballast, to rank that aim 
before that of the instillation of knowledge — 
particularly i in the early years when relative- 
ly little knowledge can be instilled and great 
damage can be done. 

At present there is no recognised, infallible 
or casily- ~applied technique for the preserva- 
ticn of curiosity during education. Never- 


theless the direc “tors believe that thn 
of how to learn and a scientific scrutiny of 


ia ee attitude of critical curiosity 
a 
: 7 . ree Ss 1 ! 
and intellectual aggression to the | 
a + Pere Pr & jie i 
require to be preceded by the discovers 


the idea of discovery. 


The method employed at Ca 
children ranging from 3 to 7 to forwa: 
result is on the one hand on eliminat t! 
arbitrary authority of the | ha gue and to 
substitute for it the attitude of pe CO-INVE 


igator (‘‘Let’s find out” a snd not on any ver- 
bal information is the answer given to most 
questic NS Bs and on the other hand to ae ide 
an environment with more than usual scope 
for activity, intellectual and social, incl ge 
apparatus which shall both set problems and 
provide their solution. For instance: a lathe, 
stimulative poser of many arithmetical ind 
geometrical questions — apparatus showing 
the expansion of materials under heat where 
nothing visible may happen except with 
patience —a garden with plants (which may 
without taboo be dug up every day to see 
how they are getting on, leading mainly to 
the discovery that that is a temptation best 
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resisted if growth is desired) — animals which 
breed — weighing machines graded from a 
see-saw with weights, through kitchen scales, 
toa laboratory balance—typewriters to bridge 
the gap between writingand reading— 
double-handled saws which compel co- 
operation—and clay for modelling, where 
phantasy pays toll to skill and effort. 

Complementary to, but always lagging be- 
hind this, isthe stiaade more and more implied 
for the child that “Life is too short for you to 
discover all that the human race has discov- 
ered before you” (this is a fact that we can- 
not wait for a child to discover) “and now I 
am going to teach you. And the things I am 
going to teach you were discovered in the 
same sind of way as yesterday you discov- 
ered that sand would not burn on a bonfire, 
that water is composed of those two gases you 
combined, and that some people, like Miss 
So-and-So, believe in fairies and that some 
do not.” 


Continued fram previous page 


The Cambridge work — admittedly limit- 
ed and in a school consciously designed for 
children who are above the nord — goes to 
show that the demand for taformation and 
the receptivity to ordinary instruction is by 
these methods at least not lessened. 

The environment may need altering. The 
directors claim no fixity for it. As the chil- 
dren grow to University age (to which it is 
hoped to carry them) it will constantly need 
adding to. But it is to make these alterations 
with security that they—and other schools— 
need the help of central research institutes 
drawing in the work of investigators in cor- 
related subjects and attached to the schools, 
local departments, continuously recording, 
testing and, it is to be hoped influencing the 
work done with each child. For we need to 
discover no less how to reduce the psycho- 
logical cost of attaining to our present stan- 
dards of education, than how to produce 
more highly educated people. 


x € 


Private enquiry having failed to produce the candidate required, the directors 
have recently issued on a widespread scale an advertisement of their need for an 
all-round scientist —if necessary of senior standing —to investigate and conduct 
the introduction of children to scientific thought and method. This advertisement 
(replies to which are invited from both men and women up to July 25th) 
issued by the directors of the Malting House School, Cambridge, has resulted 
so far in replies from 

g professors and University lecturers 
15 workers in pure research 
21 workers in industrial research 
30 medical men engaged in Public Health and general practice 
39 professional educators 
45 with other qualifications 
52 without any qualifications 

The object of the directors in advertising so widely has been to obtain the 
attention of a large number of scientists—not necessarily pedagogues —and there- 
fore as large a range of applications as possible from which to make a selection. 
They hope also by stating publicly their view of a problem, which has not yet re- 
_ceived sufficient attention, to precipitate the attention and agreement, disagree- 
ment or co-operation of all those—scientists, parents, educationists or members 
of the general public — who are interested in its solution. 





oS" visitors to the school are welcomed, it may be men- be given in London, probably on a Sunday afternoon. ‘Those 


tioned that a week’s activities of the children have been who would like to see it are asked to send their names and 
addresses to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge, 


and a formal invitation will in due course be sent to them. 


filined ~_ children na sing “ stalked ” whilst engaged in their 


everyday occupa . A private view of the film is shortly to 
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Teonge had often to read the burial service. Yet when 
provisions and water did not run short and the wind was 
fair, the * Assistance’ or the * Royal Oak’ was a cheerful 
ship which Teonge evidently preferred to his dull country 
parish. Ife saw no fighting, save an occasional encounter 
with Barbary pirates, but he visited many ports and describes 
Seandesom (Alexandretta) and Aleppo with special care. 
He usually notes his text : one text often served him for three 
sermons. When the captain was indisposed, Teonge did not 
preach. The editor's introduction and notes are exhaustive 
and interesting. 

LECTURES IN HYDE PARK. Series II. By Clement 
F. Rogers. (S.P.C.IK. 2s. 6d.)—Professor Rogers of King’s 
College has printed, with notes, five more of his Hyde Park 
lectures, which for years past have delighted and impressed 
his casual audiences. Here Professor Rogers faces some of 
the more diflicult questions that infidels or sceptics put to 
any clergyman— such as the problem of pain, that of free 
will and determinism, and, again, that of a Christian's conduct 
in everyday life. He decls very frankly with the different 
standards of courtesy and morals which prevail in different 
classes, pointing out that there should he no such wide 
divergence and that Christianity alone can bring the classes 
together on Commen eround, 

THE ECONOMICS OF SMALL HOLDINGS: A STUDY 
BASED ON A SURVEY OF SMALL SCALE FARMING IN 
CARMARTHENSIERE. By EF. Thomas, with Preface by 
Cc. S. Orwin. (Cambridge Press. 4s. Gd.)—The fact that 
certain of the Universities are interested in agricultural 
research is less widely known than it should be. This book 
is the result of research under the auspices of Oxford. Very 
carefully, Mr. Thomas has collected and analysed a mass of 
data concerning Carmarthenshire small-holdings as distinct 
from allotments and smalticr farms. His thirty nine tables 
and their expansions would provide the answer to most of 
the enquiries one would put concerning this county's holdings. 
Mr. Thomas is convinced that 

When, and only when. the smallholder concentrates on those 

spec ial branches of farming that he can conduct, not mere ly as well 
as, but even better than the large scale farmer, can he hope to make 
his holding an econoric unit of production.” 
And he recognizes that, but for unpaid family labour, many 
small holdings could show no profit to an accountant. It 
should be put to Mr. Thomas that a survey of English farming 
does not conclusively reveal that any type of farming can be 
better done on a small than a Jarge scale: and that unpaid 
family labour has, possibly, far more evil effects than the most 
successful small holdership can warrant. Mr. ‘Thomas's work 
is good. Will he next write of * The relation between small 
holdings and general farming in Carmarthenshire”? It 
might lead him beyond his present tentative conclusions. 
Only, next time, he should avoid a slight predilection for the 
word * unfortunately.” 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY AND OTITER ESSAYS. 
By Bernard Bosanquet. Edited by J. H. Muirhead and 
R. C. Bosanquet. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.)—In 1925 
James Ward of Cambridge, the greatest psychologist of any 
age, died ; in 1923, Bernard Bosanquet of Oxford, especially 
famous for his work in -Esthetics had predeceased him. To 
the utterances of these two men, more perhaps than to those 
of any others, the grown generation of philosophers gave a 
listening ear. It is. therefore, natural that we should weleome 
the remaining work from the pen of Ward, which the Cambridge 
Press has recently given us, and this particular selection of 
Bosanquet’s writings, which Messrs. Allen and Unwin now 
present. Being seattered in various periodicals, these last 
were, to all intents and purposes, lost ; and our gratitude to 
the editors cannot be over-emphasized. The middle and 
longest part of the book is concerned with Ethies and Politics 
and is likely to be the most attractive. Bosanquet held it a 
supreme duty to play the Socrates to all men and to destroy 
ass idols. It is for us to keep faith with him, spreading 
especially the knowledge of his more popular books and of such 
papersasthese. So Thought and Beauty, as he wrote of them, 
may lead us and others, at work in a busy world, to the serenity 
he enjoyed. In this volume he stands out as a great teacher. 

SUSSEX PILGRIMAGES. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
{Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Hopkins, who did a good 
work in founding the Society of Sussex Downsmen, here 
introduces the reader to many pleasant and_ little-known 
corners of the county. He is in no sense a_ methodical 
vuide. He intermingles rambles over the Downs with 
descriptions of noted rambles, genealogical dissertations, 
folk-tales and extracts from the diaries of local worthies. 
But it is an agreeable medley, and the hints about footpaths 
are worth having. There are two chapters on American 
associations, one relating mainly to John Oxenbridge, who 
came of Sussex stock and ended his days as minister at Boston, 
Massachusetts. Oxenbridge had a daughter bearing the 
uncommon name of Barshua, and left **a young negro or 
two” among his other goods and chatiels. The beok is 
well illustrated. 


Insurance 


WHOLE LIFE POLICIES, 


Ir a man takes a policy that guarantees the payment of 
£1,000 at death whenever it occurs, he must pav a 
premium that will suflice, among other things, to ciable 
£1,000 to be saved by the time he reaches some suci: age 
as 103, or whatever other age is the limit for the mortality 
table employed in calculating the premium. A co :tract 
of this kind ts calleda whole-life policy, and may be thought 
of as endowment assurance, payable at age 103 or at 


death if previous. If a man aged 83 takes a who!e-life 
policy, and arranges to pay premiums so long as he lives, 
there are 70 years in which £1,000 can be accunimlated 


at compound interest. If he takes a policy payable at 
63 or previous death, there are only 30 years in which to 
save up £1,000. 

Another part of the premium has to be used each vear 
to pay for insurance protection for the difference between 
the accumulated savings and the sum assured. Under 


the policy maturing at 63 the savings accumulate eo: para- 
tively rapidly, and the difference between the savings 
and the sum assured is relatively small when compared with 


} } 


the seventy-year endowment assurance policy, when 
savings accumulate slowly, and the difference between 
the total savings and the sum assured is large. 

It can scarcely be insisted too strongly that for the 
majority of people, while others are dependent upon 
them, the feature of insurance protection is the most 
important, and ought to take precedence over the savings 
feature. 

Under whole-life policies, comparatively little is taken 
for savings out of cach premium and relatively much is 
required for insurance protection ; but the net result is 
that for a given annual outlay in premiums a much larger 
sumcan be assured than under endowment assurance jor 
shorter terms. For the purpose of illustration, we may 
take the annual premiums for different kinds of policies 
without participation in the profits, and show how much 
life assurance can be obtained for a premium of £100 a 
year, 

SUMS ASSURED FOR £100 PER ANNUM. 
Wirnovut PRorirts. 
Ages at Entry. 


Poli ye 25 30 45 
£ £ £ 
Whole Life ee es 6,403 Pie 4,791 “ 3,359 
40 yr. End. .. oe 5,261 se - . — 
es ae os ee 3,980 »e 3,636 
a) nt @ ee os 2,474 2,391 a 2,205 


When it is seen how much more life assurance can be 
obtained for a uniform premium under whole-life 
assurances than under endowment assurances for com- 
paratively short periods, a man who has responsibilities 
for others should hesitate before he yields to the too 
popular fashion of taking endowment assurance. 

Of course, no one should take policies of these kinds 
without participation in the profits, but tomake compari- 
sons between different policies on a profit-sharing basis 
would involve estimates as to bonuses, and somewhat 
elaborate tables. 

It is not necessary under whole-life or endowment 
assurance policies to pay premiums from the commence- 
ment to the maturity of the policy, either by death or 
survivance. We can obtain either the one or the other 
kind of policy for a single payment, or for any number of 
annual payments that we think will be convenient. We 
can, for example, pay for thirty-year endowment assurance 
by twenty annual payments, and we can pay for a whole- 
life policy by twenty, thirty, or forty payments, or by 
annual payments that cease at a given age. 

If, for example, a man will probably have to retire at age 
65, it may be quite advisable for him to take a policy under 
which the sum assured is paid at death whenever it 
happens, but the premiums cease at age 65. 

These limited payment life policies are intermediate 
between whole-life policies and endowment assurances, 
and the maxim “* When in doubt, take limited payment 


life assurance ~ is no bad guide to the choice of a policy. 


Wirnnttam Scnoornine, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
An Improvident Exchequer 


Lasr week I made some comments in these columns 
upon the manner in which many provisions of the 
Finance Bill promise to harass the taxpayer, and while 
admitting that certain evasions of Super Tax warranted 
the serious attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I suggested that in many respects the cure might be 
worse than the disease and that not only the taxpayer 
but industry would be harassed and hampered by many 
of the provisions in the Finance Act. 

I do not propose this week to follow any further the 
criticisms of the various objectionable clauses in the 
Finance Bill, for most of these have already been 
admirably and clearly set out in the columns of the 
Morning Post, the Times and other newspapers. My 
desire is rather to emphasize what, rightly or wrongly, I 
firmly believe to be the main explanation of the obnoxious 
clauses themselves and also of much of the industrial 
depression from which the country is suffering. 

REVENUE DECLINING. 

High taxation does not, of course, justify unlawful 
cvasion, but it does tend to explain it, and the root of 
the whole trouble is that successive Governments will 
not economize, but prefer to resort to any and every 
device whereby increased expenditure can be met. Up 
to a certain period evasions were lightly regarded by the 
authorities because it appeared as though there was no 
limit to the natural expansion of Revenue receipts, and 
successive Chancellors must have been agreeably surprised 
to find that even their sanguine estimates of receipts 
from Income and Super Tax were exceeded by actual 
results. Nevertheless, the critics of National Expenditure 
never ceased to insist that such growth was unreliable 
and was no indication of the real increased earning power 
of the country, much of it being due to the reflex effects 
of war activities and war fortunes, while all the time 
it was becoming clearer that the fiscal and general 
legislative policies of successive Governments were 
of a character imposing conditions wholly inimical 
to industrial prosperity. And, latterly, Chancellors of 
the Exchequer have begun to perceive that the Income 
Tax and Super Tax revenue is a declining rather than 
an expanding source of revenue, and inasmuch as 
no one will cry a halt to expenditure, the need for 
increased revenues at all costs has become imperative. 


1909 AND Oxwanps. 


The famous Lloyd George Budget of 1909 marked a 
departure from all our previous ideas of sound budgeting, 
and from that time onward the old idea of increasing 
the wealth of the country as a whole has given place to the 
device of taking the fullest possible toll from the wealth 
creators and distributing it amongst the larger masses 
of the community, irrespective of the effort contributed 
by them to general prosperity. By heaping taxation 
upon the few, a career of extravagance was from the 
outset made almost inevitable, for those who recognized 
whither things were drifting, and alike from motives of 
self-defence and from real patriotism opposed the extrava- 
gant tendencies, found their efforts hopeless because of 
the small numerical power as expressed in voting strength. 
Tt was evident eighteen years ago, as it is evident to-day, 
that there would be no material change in this policy of 
penalizing the industrious and thrifty until it had been 
demonstrated that all sections of the community were 
injured by the process. To-day there are not wanting 
signs of a dawning recognition of whither things are 
drifting, for it is folly to attribute solely to the War the 
prolonged industrial depression from which Great Britain 
is suffering and which is sapping not only financial 
resources but courage and enterprise on the part of indus- 
trial leaders and moral fibre on the part of masses of 
the workers who look to Governments for aid rather 
than to the strength and cunning of their own right 
hand, 


Bureaccratic Power. 

Nor is it easy to sec how matters will ever be improved 
until some influence stronger than ollicialism is brought 
to bear on the situation. It has become the main duty 
of the permanent olfticials to provide the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day with the means for meeting the 
year’s outlays. Not only is the volume of the expendi- 
ture itself a matter mainly linked with Government 
policy, but economy on the scale which is needed to-day 
must necessarily have for its first objective a lessening of 
the number of Government departments and Government 
employees. And to expect that suggestions to that end 
will come from within is to expect rather too much from 
human nature, especially after a prolonged period, of 
which an outstanding fcature has been the growth 
in bureaucratic power. 

A PARALLEL. 

When writing on the subject of Government expendi- 
ture and unfulfilled promises of economy, one is always 
irresistibly reminded of the similarity between Cabinet 
Ministers and Boards of Directors of certain companies. 
There is often to be found the same gross discrepancy 
between promise and performance, and a presentment to 
perturbed shareholders or voters of a case which seems 
to be almost unanswerable. ‘ The Directors have gone 
through the various departments and have combed out 
all kind of unnecessary expenditure, and the shareholders 
may now be assured that expenditure is reduced to the 
minimum, &c. Then a year later, when no improvement 
is shown in the position various are the devices at public 
meetings to make the shareholders feel that whatever else 
may be the matter there is nothing lacking at all events 
in the control and management of the company. Some- 
times, of course, these assurances are in accordance with 
the actual facts, but very often they are not, and a 
committee of investigation reveals quite clearly the causes 
of the lack of progress. 

“Tur Oxty Way.” 

The crying need of this country at the present time is, 
first, the clearrecognition of the stern facts of the situation 
as expressed in prolonged industrial depression and the 
keenness of foreign competition, and secondly, the creation 
and carrying out of a policy which shall have for its 
object, not the placating of those voters who are chiefly 
concerned with maintaining the maximum standard of 
living with the minimum amount of effort, but the 
encouragement of every kind of enterprise and effort cal- 
culated to increase the wealth-producing power of the 
country as a whole, without which the improvement or 
even the maintenance of the standard of living and of 
comfort is impossible. And by increasing the wealth 
power of the country, needless to say, I am not thinking 
of mere financial schemes, but of a revival in those 
forms of industry and effort which bring not only 
wealth but real happiness to the community through the 


effort and industry expended. 
Artiucr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 

Apart from a few spectacular movements in the more 
speculative groups, the Stock Markets during the past fort- 
night have been comparatively inactive, and latterly the 
tendency has been more favourable to high-class investment 
stocks than to the industrial and speculative groups. British 
Controlled Oil shares, however, have experienced a sensational 
slump as a result of the speculative activities culminating in 
the death of Mr. James White. Again, British Celanese shares, 
in connexion with the acquirement of control by the Dreyfus 
group, have experienced some extraordinary fluctuations, 
present quotations showing a considerable reaction from the 
highest points touched, while still more recently a feature 
during the past week has been the jump in Bryant and May 
shares on the announcement of a working agreement with the 
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by T. E. LAWRENCE. 


‘It is a great story, greatly written; below a standard higher than 


most men’s best he never falls ; and the book leaves from first to last an impression of absolute 


truth.’ 


MOTHER INDIA 
by Katherine Mayo. This book deals with the social 
factors and the inner life of the three hundred million 
people who make up the conglomerate of races and 
creeds in India. The book is authentic and its terrible 
disclosures are substantiated by authorities. 


Ready July i4th. 10s. 6d. net 


‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 


Fifth Impression. 30s. net 


ALOYSIUS HORN 
Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. ‘T 
more full of sheer stingo than any you are likely to 


his is a gorgeous book, 


come across in a day’s march among the bookshops 
of wherever you may be.’ 
John Galsworihy. 


From the foreword by 
Ready July 7th 


7s. 6d. net 


AMERICA COMES OF AGE 


by André Siegfried. ‘So unbiassed, so illuminating, that most other recent attempts at interpreting that country to the 


6tay-at-home European seem by comparison fit only for the waste-paper basket.... Mr. Siegfried gets rapidly to the heart 


of every problem he deals with.’ 


LIFE OF TIM HEALY 
by Liam O'Flaherty. ‘He has 
given us a very remarkable pic- 
ture of one side of Tim Healy's 
life... it has the divine quality of 

being eminently readable.’ 
‘ Westminster Gazette’ 
12s. 6d. net 


THE WALL OF GLASS 


12s. 6d. net 


RESPECTABILITY 
by Bohun Lynch. ‘I dare to prop- 
hecy that in ten years its reputa- 
tion will! stili be growing.’ Reginald 
Berkely in ‘G. K's. Weekly’ 
Second Impression 
7s, 6d, net 


‘Times Literary Supplement 


FIESTA 
by Ernest Hemingway. ‘The 
central situation is startling in 
it is a tribute to Mr. 
Hemingway, we do not think of 


literature 


calling it daring. 


‘The Spe ator’ 
7s. 6d net 


FOLLY’S HANDBOOK 


by Amabel Williams-Ellis. ‘‘ The Wall of Glass” is by Mary Agnes Hamilion. ‘Here is a novel that isa 
a very tine novel, and quite the finest novel of con- novel... it has no unnecessary obscurities and there 


temporary English life since the war I have read.’ 


‘New Statesmen.’ 


MELILOT 


by Norman Anglir. This is a 
story about the relationship of a 


mother and daughter. 


It shows 
that a conspiracy of silence per- 
sists to-day as surely as it did 

before ever Ibsen or Shaw wrote a 
Ready July 14th 

7s. 6d. net 


word. 


Second Impression. 


are one 


7s. 6d. net 


THE GREEN FOREST 
‘by Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. This 
is a story of a voyage across the 
Atlantic by Mrs. Challoner and her 
daughter. An unusual awareness 
of human emoiions is manifest 

throughout the story. 
Ready July 21st 
7s. 6d. net 


or two magniticent passages. 


Gerald Gould 
in the ‘Chbscrver,’ 


A MAN BESET 
Cc 


by John 


stands out as a thoroughly original 


arruthers, ‘His book 

novel,’ ‘Times ’ 

‘There is plenty of lively incident 
in this story, there is atmosphere 
and the characterisation, particu- 

larly of women, is well done.’ 
‘Manchester Guardian’ 


by Margaret L. Woods. 
Wellington's officers feared that he had found his 
Cleopatra, in the beautiful Spanish lady who is the 
heroine of this story. Ready July 14th. 


by Hugh Lofting. 


7s, 6d. net 
THE SPANISH LADY YOUNG ANNE 


Napier says that at Cadiz, by Dorothy Whipple. This story tells of the un- 
happiness of youth and shows that solid earth is 
reached only when youth has gone. Ready July 7th 


7s. 6d. net 7s. 6d, net 


DR. DOLITTLE’S CARAVAN 


In this book the old friends re-appear, although there are also a number of new figures. 


This is the 


1927 Dolittle book for children and is illustrated by the author. Writing about a previous Dr. Dolittle book Mr. J. C. Squire 
said : ‘They clamoured for it until we were sick of it; thousands of others have been doing the same ; and Mr. Lofting may 


go on writing sequels till all is blue.’ 
7s. 6d. net. Ready July 14th 


THE TRAVELLERS’ LIBRARY 


Upwards of forty-five volumes are now ready in this attractive series. By reason of their handy size, slimness, and good 
paper and clear print they are ideal for summer reading—in the garden, on the river, or for the week-end suit case. The 


publisher will be glad to send a full descriptive list on application. 
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\Apvertiser’s ANNOUNCEMENT.] 


HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 





By EDWARD ANTON 


[Last year a number of readers complained that the announce- 
ment of the important cash prize—the “ Northcliffe” holiday prize— 
avas made too late for them to benefit by it. The Directors of the 
London School of Journalism are therefore making this early 
announcement of the possibilities of “ holiday journalism” and the 
“ Northcliffe” Prize of £50, in order that all may have an equal 
opportunity of entering the competition and thereby utilizing the 
numerous opportunities which every holiday affords for attractive 
articles or stories.] 


HEN I made some suggestions some time ago to readers of 

the Spectator on the subject of “holiday journalism,” I 
remember that I doubted if many readers would be sufficiently 
enterprising to act upon the advice given. 

I confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men and 
women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with the result. 
This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, the ideas to which 
I then gave expression. 

“Holiday journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable you 
to make a holiday a source of actual profit instead of an expense, 
but it also increases in every way the pleasure of the holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—accom- 
panied by his wife—on the Continent. His expenses for a very 
pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fifty pounds, but 
the material which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip. Which 
is not a bad showing! 

I feel rather proud to know that it was due to a previous article 
of mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a two-fold 
success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after showing 
what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Britain or 
abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty and interest- 
ing articles, I recommended those who wished to capitalize their 
holiday experiences to take a short course of instruction in the 
technique of article-writing under Mr. Max Pemberton, 

This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “ material”; the best ideas 
are unsaleable unless they are presented in acceptable form. One 
can find the raw material everywhere, even if one goes no farther 
than, say, Margate for the summer holiday. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the change 
of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything supplies you 
with a wealth of raw material for the kind of article that is most 
acceptable to editors, for the simple reason that it never fails to 
interest the reader. 

But—again I say—one must dress one’s raw material; one must 
convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic omelette. 
That is how one makes a holiday a source of profit instead of an 
expense. 


A SHORT COURSE 


For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full course 
given by the London School of Journalism. The short “ free-lance ” 
course will be amply sufficient, and, moreover, even if you take it 
up now, it will enable you to benefit by its teaching, in a cash 
sense, upon your present holiday. Even the first lesson teaches one 
so much that I have known many students who have “ made money” 
as a result of this first lesson alone! 


Moreover, the course itself affords a very fascinating study for 
holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely-technical course by any 
means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by many 
students of the short course—I would as soon read Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in free-lance journalism as 
anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly pen which would 
make any subject—from the differential calculus downward (or 
upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. I 
have known quite a number of men and women who have, in the 
first instance, taken Mr. Pemberton’s short course merely with the 
idea of exploiting their holidays in the journalistic sense, who have 
found it such a capital introduction to free-lance journalism in 
general that they have subsequently become more or less regular 
contributors to the daily and weekly press. 

The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely opened 
to-day. Gone are the days when “ Grub Street” filled all the spare 
columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. ‘The modern 
newspaper—apart from its special articles and news columns, which 
must always be furnished by professional journalists—is literally 
written by everybody for everybody, 

Yourself, your wife, your son and daughter—all may contribute, 
and your everyday life—domestic and otherwisc—affords the 
foundation of the journalistic dish, 





There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal ingredient; 
the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able to parallel the 
miracle by using materials which the old-timer of Grub Street 
would have disdained. 

EDWARD ANTON. 

NOTE.—The Directors of the London School of Journalism will 
be pleased to receive inquiries from any readers of the Spectator 
who may be interested in the subject of Mr. Edward Anton’s 
remarks, and Mr. Max Pemberton will be glad to give his personal 
advice if desired. 

THE “ NORTHCLIFFE ” £50 HOLIDAY PRIZE 

The Northeliffe Prize is annually awarded for the best 
article not exceeding 1,000 words upon a Holiday theme, 
and all new students of the School who enrol before 
Sepiember 30th are eligible to compete for the “ Northcliffe ” 
Prize. 

Particulars will ke sent with the prospectus, and al! eligible 
students who have already enrolled will be notified before 
the closing date. 

The 1926 winner of this prize was Mr. J. F. Adams, whose 
winning article was printed in the Daily Mail on March 7th, 1927. 

Some few extracts from letters received from students are 
appended in order to exhibit the frequency with which students 
of the L.S.J. are successful in producing saleable articles even 
whilst engaged upon the earlier lessons of the Course. “ Guarantees ” 
are, obviously, out of the question, since much depends upon the 
student himself, but when the instruction is backed up by earnest 
work, the Directors are unsparing in their efforts to assist the 
student to dispose of his work to the best advantage. 





“You will be glad to hear that I have succeeded in placing a 
series of articles with the J/’oman’s Pictorial. ‘Yhe first of these 
was rejected by several unappreciative Editors about a year ago. 
I re-wrote it immediately after I received the corrections for my 
first lesson—it was accepted straight away.” FT 617/111. 

“The very first thing you advised me to submit was accepted.” 

Fl 636/42. 

“The article I submitted to you for Lesson 1 was accepted by 
the first paper to which I sent it.” FT 1745/15. 

“TI had hoped to touch 100 items in print by the time I wrote 
—but it stands at 98 now, though there may be several others 
printed by now not yet paid for.” FT 1642/114. 

“Out of fifteen articles written since my last lesson, I have sold 
thirteen, to Punch, Weekly Herald, The Captain, The Democrat, 
and to Drawing and Design.” FT 349/31. 

“Since sending in my last Lesson the Daily Dispatch has pub- 
lished another article of mine. The article I sent to Mr. Pemberton 
before joining the School has been published in the Edinburgh 
Evening News. I cut it down, as he suggested, to 1,000 words, 
and called it ‘Somewhere in the Lothians,’ ” FT 1747/15. 

“Besides Blackwood, for whom I am still working regularly, 
I am getting my stories all round the place, including the 
Sirand, Pearson’s, Chambers’s Journal, 20 Story Mag, Happy 
Mag, Weekly Telegraph and a few odds and ends. Out of ninety- 
eight sketches offered, I sold ninety-three, so it’s not bad going. I 
don’t know how far I am going with my stories. Last year I made 
just under five hundred pounds, though by the look of things I shall 
easily beat that figure this year.” FT 1859/55. 

“You may be interested to hear that I had two articles in the 
Evening News last Friday, and also that I conquered the Daily 
Mirror at last this week.” FT 1366/14. 

“You will remember that last winter I took a Course of short 
story writing under you. I have been doing extremely well, having 
secured a regular appointment.” SB 1514/105, 

“T have been unusually successful since taking my journalistic 
Course with you, and have been commissioned to write special 
articles by three different papers.” FT 2175/26. 

“T’d almost forgotten! ‘You remember that last article you kindly 
corrected for me? Mr. George Blackwood accepted it, and gave 
me thirty-two guineas for it. It was the first article you corrected. 
I think, in my last letter, I told you how grateful I was for your 
personal form of help. The above will bring home to you the 
solid reasons for my gratitude. I need hardly say more.” 

SBS 1899/126. 

Mr. Max Pembcrion is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will ke helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 

Full particulars regarding the School's Courses and the various 
prizes open to new students will be sent with the prospectus on 
application to: 

The Prospectus Dept.. 
The London School of Journalism, Ltd., 


110 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
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Swedish Match Company. In spite, however, of these spee- 
tacular movements, the broader tendency of markets has been 
in favour of the gilt-edged group, possibly by reason of the 
fact that uncertainty with regard to the outlook has imparted 
a general feeling of caution and a pursuance of the policy of 
“ cafetv first.’ In the foreign market, there has been an 
increasing demand for Brazilian Bonds, the definite resumption 
ff the Sinking Fund arrangements having 2a favourable effect 
upon Brazilian credit generally. 
NEW Loans. 

After a slight pause in new issue activity, there have been 
some important loans announced during the last few days 
The City of Berlin Loan for £3,500,000 in 6 per cents. at 98! 
was not regarded as cheap, but the security was good and it 
came out under the highest possible auspices. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the lists should only have been open 
about half an hour, and bavine regard to the character of the 
Loan, T should fancy that the stag element may have been 
less conspicuous than in the case of some other issues, and that, 
as a consequence, the scrip may stand at a smail premium. 
At the moment of writing comes news of a new Loan for the 
Commonwealth of Australia for £7,000,000 in 5 per cents., 
dated 1945-75, at the price of 98 per cent. The entire Loan 
represents fresh borrowing, but a feature not to be overlooked 
is that it represents the first Loan issues under the centralized 
borrowing system in Australia under which the Commonwealth 
borrows not only for itself but for the other States of Australia. 
The development is a sound one and to be welcomed in the 
interests of Australian finance. 

oS * * * 
Brazivian Tracrion PRoGREss. 

The annuai report of the Brazilian Traction Light and 
Power Company for the past vear is a very satisfactory one. 
The carning power of the company has increased and the general 
financial position has been strengthened. The gross earnings 
expanded from $31,244,000 to $38,602,000, while the net 
earnings rose from £17,489,000 to $21,700,000. The ordinary 
dividend was increased by 1 per cent., while $4,000,000 were 
placed to the reserve, and after paying 6 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital, the balance forward was no less than 
$7,892.000, or nearly $2,000.000 more than for the previous 
year. 

* * # * 
PASTORAL UNCERTAINTIES, 

The cautious attitude adopted by the directors of the 
Australian Estates and Mortgage Company, Limited, a 
twe!vemonth ago when profits were good has been abundantly 
justified by the experiences of the ensuing twelve months. 
A vear ago the Chairman. Mr. Andrew Williamson, explained 
to the shareholders that the drought in Queensland rendered 
it inadvisable that there should be any bonus in addition 
to the 6 per cent. dividend, and, indeed, indicated pretty 
clearly that the outlook gave some cause for anxiety. It 
is now seen that the drought has been more serious than even 
the most far-seeing could have imagined. while the cost to 
the pastoral companies in meeting the situation has heen 
enormous. In fact, shareholders of these concerns may be 
said to have had a very strong reminder of the uncertainties 
attaching to this particular form of industry, and, but for 
the prudent policy which has always been adopted by the 
Australian Estates and Mortgage Company, there is little 
doubt that shareholders would on the present occasion have 
had to go without a dividend. As it is, however, the reserves 
are high and by transferring £100,000 from the total, the 
directors are able to declare a 4 per cent. dividend, carrying 
forward about the same amount as a year ago, 

* * * 
Tne Woo INnpustry. 

Nor as regards the immediate future was Mr. Williamson 
inclined to take other than a cautious attitude, and. while 
it may fairly be hoped that there will be no immediate repeti- 
tion of a drought such as that which has recently been 
experienced, there is little doubt that the directors will 
continue to pursue a cautious policy of keeping the financial 
resources of the company strong to meet all possible emerg- 
encies. In one or two directions also it is clear that the 
directors of the Australian Estates and Mortgage Company 
are alive to the need for certain reforms calculated to lessen 
to some extent the uncertainties of the pastoral industry, 
and foremost among the needs of the country is a closer 
linking up of railways. With regard to the actual 
outlook for wool, it would seem from Mr. Williamson‘s 
exposition of the situation that the disposition is to look 
for a continuance of the steadiness which has characterized 
prices during the past year. On more than one occasion 
I have commented favourably upon the conduct of this 
company’s affairs and the fuliness of information given at 
the annual meeting. Last year the company had, in common 
with other Queensland pastoral concerns, exceptional diffi- 
culties to contend with, but I am glad to note that there is the 
same tendency to place all the facts before the shareholders, 
even though they may be unpleasant, A. W. K. 
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A Tour in Waultshire 


Wivcrsutre is a large county, and the motorist who wisties lo 
have even a bowing acquaintance with its many deligits will 
have to allow at least two days, preferably three, to tour it. 
The county stands pre-eminent in many things: it has more 
early British and Roman remains than any other county ; 
its bacon is famous all over the world: it supplies the greater 
part of London's milk, and it has the highest chureh spire in 
England ! 

Although Hungerford is just inside Berkshire it has a couple 
of excellent hotels, * The Bear’ and * The Three Swans. and 
would make a convenient taking off place for a short tour 
through Wiltshire. Taking the Bath Road to Ma 
through the north end of Savernake Forest, one drives through 
the widest High Street in England, with its charming old 
houses. Unfortunately Marlborough has been three times 
gutted by fire since 1653, but there is still much to be seen. 

Some eight miles further on, Siburv Hill rises startlingly 
from the plain. It is 130 feet in height and entirely artificial ; 
little is known about this curious mound except that it is 
undoubtedly of pre-Roman origin, since the Roman road makes 
a detour to avoid it. 
made a circle round it at one time have, unfortunately. largely 


riborough 


The Sarsen stones which are said to have 


disappeared, though there are “Grey Wethers” to be seen in 
the fields not very far off. 

Here a slight detour brings the motorist to Avebury, which 
has the remains of a far larger and better Druid circle than 
the more famous Stonehenge, but the stones have been built 
into the surrounding buildings to such an extent that it is 
difficult to see, in imagination, the original circle. 

Leaving the Bath Road we may take the excellent road to 
Devizes ; a delightful old town which used to be of consider- 
able importance. It has a good market place and some old 
houses off St. John’s Street which are not easy to find but are 
worth seeing. Quakers’ Walk should not be overlooked. and 
there is a good museum of Roman and pre-Roman relics 
including the well-known ** Marlborough Bucket.” Devizes 
stands very high, and the lengthy string of locks to bring the 
Kennet and Avon Canal up to its level is interesting 

Ilere the motorist can either go on to Bradford-on-Avon 
(originally Broadford whence Broadcloth came), a veritable 
treasury of architectural and antiquarian delights owning, 
among other things, ** the most ancient unaltered church in 
England.” or he can take the shorter route to Westbury by 
Pottern and Edington, both of which possess beautiful churches, 
and Edington, a monastery dating from 1361. The latter 
road skirts Salisbury Plain giving very different scenery from 
that which has gone before. 

Passing Westbury with its White Ilorse, we come to 
Warminster, called Guermistre at the time of the Conquest. 
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Antiquarians will be interested in the many Roman and British 
camps which line the road practically all round Salisbury Plain. 

At Heytesbury there is Knook Castle dating from long before 
the Romans, and next on the road to Salisbury comes Staple- 
ford, where there is little to see save a Norman church. 

Ilaving covered some seventy miles, seen much and having 
yet much to see, I would suggest that the motorist puts up at 
Salisbury and enjoys its beauties slowly. There are several 
excellent hotels of the usual country town type, but the ‘ Old 
George Inn’ offers modern comforts combined with the 
opportunity of seeing one of the oldest inns in England, 
There are written records of this wonderful old inn as early as 
1576, but it is thought to belong to an even earlier date. 
The rooms all contain the original oak beams. 

Staying at the ‘ Old George’ one would naturally enter the 
Cathedral Close by the North Gate, but St. Anne’s Gate should 
not be missed. Although the Cathedral stands beautifully 
and is more easy to see than most of our great churches, it 
is to me, at any rate, curiously disappointing inside. The 
Cathedral foundation stone was laid in 1220, but the Purbeck 
marble of the piers gives the interior a curiously modern 

ppearance. 

The Close is very picturesque with its old red brick houses, 
crecper-grown and straggling, standing unevenly round the 
great square. The Poultry Cross is beautiful, though some- 
what lost in the busy streets. There are many old oak- 
icemed houses scattered here and there among the less 
interesting ones, though I hear that many of these would 
reves! just as charming fronts could their veils of plaster be 
torn away. 

The present town of Salisbury is new compared with Old 
Sarum which stands high above it some two miles away. 
This wonderful old castle city, which Cynric captured in 552, 

had a cathedral just as large as the present Salisbury one, and 

the foundations have been well excavated and are now care. 
fully marked and very interesting. Old Sarum was abandoned 
for many reasons, the chief of which were lack of water and too 
much wind. The city was built ona conical mound, obviously 
urtificial, some twenty-seven acres being enclosed by an 
immensely deep ditch. The Cathedral was pulled down in 1231 
and much of the stone used for the new cathedral in Salisbury. 

Next day, leaving Salisbury and passing Old Sarum we take 
the road to Stonehenge. The surface of the road is excellent 
and the scenery delightful. After leaving the homely, com- 
fortable beauty of the road beside the Avon, the grim horror 
of Stonehenge strikes one afresh every time one goes there. 
Even although it is intensely interesting, one is glad to leave 
it and take the road to Amesbury and civilization. 

The road following the course of the Avon to Pewsey is 
pretiy, but the motorist should go slowly through Pewsey 
unless he knows the road, for it is full of sharp turns. At 
Burbage turn north and go through Savernake Forest by the 
Grand Avenue. Although the surface of the road is bad, the 
magnificent beeches are well worth seeing, forming as they do 
a cathedral-like aisle some three miles long. This will bring 
the tourist back to Marlborough, a suitable place at which to 
lunch, before proceeding to Malmesbury by way of Broad 
Ilinten and Wootton Bassett. Malmesbury dates from before 
the seventh century and the ruins of the “ right magnificent 
abbey ” still remain and much else of interest. From Malmes- 
bury go on to Cricklade where there is also much to see, and 
then take The Ermine Way which runs straight for some 
thirty miles before it joins the Bath Road at Newbury, 
through some lovely country. 

‘There is much that is beautiful and interesting in Wiltshire 
which I have not touched on here ; should the motorist want 
to read more about the county, Heath's Wiltshire in the 
* Little Guides” series is an excellent book, small enough to 
slip into the pocket. Ilonorn Goonrarr. 


Tabloid Tours 


Warwicksitire is not nearly so well known among motorists 

as it deserves to be. It is one of our most lovely counties, 

while the roads, on the whole, are extremely good. 

A Scoecestrep Irtnerary. 
London to Edgware, 8} miles ; 


Watford, 61; Berkhamsted, 


Ili: Tring, 5}; Aylesbury, 7; Bicester, 16}; Banbury, 15; 
Cayden, 10}; Warwick, 9; Leamington, 2}; Southam, 7; Daven- 
try, LO} ; Weedon, 41; Towcester, 7i; Stony Stratford, 8; Fenn) 


Stratford, 7}; Hockliffe, 7 Dunstable, 4; St. 
Barnet, 9}; London, 11}. Total, 182} miles. 

The county is particularly rich in fortified castles and 
moated houses. Warwick Castle, as all the world knows, is 
a remarkable fourteenth-century fortification. Kenilworth, 
five miles away, is in ruins, but it is a wonderful building 
none the less, with its Norman tower and banqueting lal), 
Tamworth Castle, with its ivy-clad tower, is very fine, while 
traces of Norman castles may be seen at Ansley, Rugby, 
Hartshill, Fillongley and Beaudesert. 

The village of Meriden, six miles from Coventry, on the 
Birmingham road, is interesting as being the very centre of 
England. There is a lake there from which the water flows 
in two directions, one stream going westwards and forming 


Albans, 12}; 


the Severn, the other going eastwards and forming the 
Trent. 

A Library List 
History AND Travet :—The Cambridge Ancient History: 


Macedon. Vol. VI. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
-—The Riddle of the Irish. By J. Chartres Malony,. 
(Methuen. Ts. 6d.)——Japanese Traits and Foreign 
Influences. By Inazo Nitobé. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.)-—— 
Sweden. By Dudley Heathcote. (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d.)——-9000 Miles in Light Weeks. By The Hon, 
Mrs. Victor A. Bruce. (Heath Cranton. 12s. 6d.) 
is England. By Edgar Wallace 
(Hodder and Stoughton. Ts. 6d.)——The Plague in 
Shakespeare's London. By F. P. Wilson. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d.)——The Mind in Sleep. By 
R. F. Fortune. (Kegan Paul. 5s.)———The Analysis of 
Maiter. By Bertrand Russell. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) 
The Sun Bathing and Fresh Air System. By Lieut. J. P. 
Muller. (Link House. 38s. 6d.)——New York is sot 
America. By Ford Madox Ford. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
Biocraruy :—A Victorian American: Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. By Herbert S. Gorman. (Cassell. 15s.) . 
The Life of Sir Albert Hastings Markham. By M. &. 
and F. A. Markham. (Cambridge University Press. 
5 cacock. By J. B. Priesttey. 











(Macmillan. 5s.) 
Arr :—-HIours in the Glasgow Art Galleries. By T. C. ¥. 
Brotchic. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.)——Flemish Art. By 
Roger Fry. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) ‘The Develop 
ment of the Theatre. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Harrap. 42.) 





Answers to American “ Quiz’ 

1. Amerigo Vespucci, the explorer.——2. Washington's Birthd 
Independence Day, Decoration Day, Thanksgiving. 3. District 
of Columbia..—-4. N. Virginia to Kentucky; New York City; 
Island off New England coast; Vermont; New York City ; Essex 


Co., N.Y. (buried near Lake Placid). 5. An American seaman ; 
W. J. Bryan; the Dutch. 6. Broadway, New York 

7. A commuter; a salesman or drummer. 8. Jacob's flight 
with Rachael.——9. Lincoln; Bryan; W. H. Page. 10. A 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ina - oss + £4,000,000 





Reserve Fund eee £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of "Proprictors ‘under ‘the Charter :. z +,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


throug sh the numerous branches of the Bank 


description is transacted 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
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“CYDER 


Rare apples from Pastoral Devon's renowned orchards on sunny 
banks of River Dart, near Paignton seashore, and inborn skill 
in the Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, delicious drink. 


TASTE and see how good these Cyders are. Four different 
kinds, including our non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are sent 


if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing and postage. 
TOTNES, DEVON. 


FREE, 











JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, 
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Know aboul 


who drive 
them’? 


Make Humber your choice and 
know what car satisfaction is. 
CAR MART can supply any 
Model on Deferred payments 
spread over a period UP TO 
3 YEARS and will make the 
highest allowance for a used car 
in Part Exchange. 


BEST DELIVERIES 
As London Distributors, CAR MART 


are in a position to give immediate or 
earliest delivery of all Models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 


46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 
297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 


"Phone: 
Qe (25 lines). 
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LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Hlustration Free. 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. roniye ¢ to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


c JULY Lith, t2th and !%ih.--Eddie Cantor an! Ciara Bow in ** KID 
CF AN BOOTS ” (From the West End play): Forrest Stanley andl Peggy 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR ak gree and 10th -PAULINE SRE DERICK in ‘* DEVIL'S 


: : ISLAND "”'; Dorothy Phillips and Lola Todd in ** REMEMBER ” ; 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF also Special Engagement of DARROLL RICHARDS, Tenor, Ac. 























JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
with an additional plate, at 15/- net; post free, inland, 15/9, abroad 16/6. 


CONTRACEPTION 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 


Fellow of U1 versily College, Lendon 
A few press maggot of the first edition of this world-famous book: 






“Dr. Stones sets out with prec isio und no little liierary grace the problem of contraception. ... Much of the evidence 
contained in the beok is quite unobtainable elsewhere.’—The Lancet. 
1e book is valuable and should be read by ali interested in racial welfare.” Medical Review 
“Some such book as this had to be written, and this is very weli written.” SIR’ ARC HDALL — iD in Nature. 
“This problem wil! undoubtedly cecupy a more pre nent position in the future, and to these who wish to study it we 


can recomme nd this yvolume.’’- Jaureal a State Medicine ‘ 
is highly im pe rtant question cannot be studied completely and dispassionstely withow’ reference to her distinctly remarkable 
book.’ "The Hospital and Health Review. 7 
The book is unique and marks a new era in literazure germane to this subject.””— Tix Med ic al Tim 


“Nurses and m idwives who work among the poor should be able to give advice upon this topic when ci lled upon to do 30, 
and for this purpose they will find Dr, Stopes’s work iny ain ible.”’—The Nursing Mirrar 

ne book is supremely important, and its author is one of the most im portant women of our iime, for, almost single-handed, 

she ia fighting a ‘crusade ‘hich snecessful or the reverse, eannot fail to have a momenteus eficct on our civilisation.” 


-—T he Scottish Nation. 
is book will meet with opposition only from those who desire io sunvress . 
Prof. CAR R SAU NDERS in The Nation and Athenwvunv 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 83-91 Great Titchfield St., W. 1. 
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AMUSEMENTS SERIOUS AND 
COMICAL 


By TOM BROWN. 





With 16 plates. Crown 4to. 





500 pages. 25/- net. 
Brown, undoulhtedly one of the masters of English wit and satire, 
gives a graphic contemporary account ot everyday life in Stuart 
London, from the wiles of the St. Jar *s cour rs to the flaunting 

of the harlots at Drury I - Much cu nformation is 
contained in the lctters from the Deed to the Living and the 


pieces here printed 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
ENGLAND IN 1675 
By BARONNE D’AULNOY, With 16 plates, 12/6 net. 


COURT OF 


“This entertaining boc a lively and entertaining picture of 
the Court of Charles Il, with its gallants and fine ladies, its 
ntrigues, jealous nd ht-] rted trifling.’”—Dailv Mail. 


THE HAUNTED CASTLE 
By EINO RAILO. With 8 plates. 


25/- net. 


a study of the literature of Engli 


This is h horror—romanticism 
which flourished so profuscly the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Among the personaliti described are Walpole, Scott, 
Maturin, Southey, Byron, Coleridge, Ann Radcliffe, and, most 
typical of all, ** Monk” Lew 


WOMEN OF THE MEDICI 


By YVONNE MAGUIRE. With 8 plates. 12/6 net. 





“This scholarly and living footnote to history.”—Spectater. 
“We gain an insight in ] veryday life of the great Florentine 
family, with its lit ymies in dress and food, its constant 
moves in search of health, its plans for marriages and alliances, the 
very human anxieties and pleasures of its womenfolk.”’ 

Literary Supplement. 


, y + i al ~ ‘ 
THE FALSTAFF SAGA 
By JOHN DAWTREY. 
“He may surcly rest content with having discovered possibly the 
only man living in Shakespeare's day who might have been the 
original Falstaff, and with having composed a really delightful 
book about him.” Literary Supplement, 


7/6 net. 


4imcSs 


THE WORLD OF IMAGERY 

By STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 12/6 net. 
“An investigation into the nature and process of imagery has long 
been wanted. The subject is difficult, intricate, a f 
Fr. Brown has made a brave and valuable attempt to grapple 
with it.”—TJimes Literary Supplement 
VULCAN, or the Future of Labour 

By CECIL CHISHOLM, 2/6 net. 





“No one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard facts into 
the appearance of agreeable fiction or held the halance so nicely 
between technicalities and flights of fancy as the author of thi 

excellent book in a brilliant series [To-Day and To-Morrow]. 
etween its covers knowled and vision are pressed down and 


brimming over.’”’—Spectator. 


LONDON ESSAYS IN ECONOMICS, 
in honour of Edwin Cannan. Edited by PROFESSOR 
T. E. GREGORY and DR. HUGH DALTON. 
10/6 net. 
“The book is not a merely formal record, but a valuable contribu- 
tion to economic theory.”—Daily New 


A FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT THE 
PEACE 

By ALCIDE EBRAY. 15,- net. 
“Deserves credit for the clear and restrained manner in which he 
has drawn up a very formidable indictment of the policy pursued 


by MM. Poincaré, Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and, in a lesser 
degree, President Wilson, at the Paris Peace Conference.” 


—Saturday Review. 
THE MIND IN SLEEP 
By R. F. FORTUNE, 
This small but important volume takes the study of dreams a step 
beyond that of Freud and Rivers. Several of the author’s dreams 
are luminously discussed, and the general theory to be drawn from 
them enunciated, 


ABC OF JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY 
By JOAN CORRIE. 3/6 net. 


A brief and very lucid account of all the main_aspects of Jung’s 
psychology, for the reader who at first finds Jung’s own books 
somewhat too advanced. 


o/- net. 


Se 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C.4 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


COMBINATION OF ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 
MR. WILLIAMSON’S ADDRESS. 


Tho annual ordinary general meeting of the Australian Estates 
and Mortgage Company, Ltd., was held on July 5th at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Andrew Williamson presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
in the course of his speech said: While from what I said to you at 
the last annual meeting, and also from the continuance of the 
drought which I had to report to the extraordinary general meeting 
in connection with the issue of Preference shares held last December, 
you, of course, were prepared for the 1926 accounts being unfavour- 
able; yet I feel sure that the actual results must have been worse 
than vou expected. Even in last December we hoped that the 
excellent season on most of our properties in New South Wales 
would have to some degree mitigated the heavy expenditure and 
loss of revenue and siock in Queensland, and that the usual monsoon 
rains in January, February and March would have completely 
relieved the situation, which, unfortunately, has not happened. 
The final accounts and detailed returns from all our properties, 
which came to hand some months later, disclosed that our Queens- 
Jand stations suffered far more severely from the prolonged drought 
than we had then anticipated, and that the income from our New 
South Wales properties had suffered a serious shrinkage from the 
falling off in our live stock sales. 

This arose principally from the fact that from a succession of 
good seasons in New South Wales there had accumulated a supply 
of surplus sheep, considerably in excess of the demand, this situation 
being accentuated by the absence of the usual demand from Queens- 
land owing to the drought there, and also to the adverse nature 
of the export market as compared with previous years. The 
uncertain political situation in New South Wales was also a con- 
tributory factor, as the institutions which finance many of the 
buyers necessarily take such into account in making credit available. 
The unfortunate conditions prevailing on our Queensland properties 
made it advisable that our numbers elsewhere should be conserved 
as far as possible, and not only was the adoption of this course 
advisable as a matter of sound general policy, but it was practically 
forced upon us owing to the almost complete absence of demand 
for stock in New South Wales at anything like satisfactory prices. 

it is doubtful if the company have ever had to face in any pre- 
vious vear (and, as some of you know, we have had to face some 
very bad times) such a combination of adverse conditions. 

With regard to the acceunts, the gross profit, including revenue 
from properties, interest on mortgages and investments, com- 
mission and other profits, and transfer from contingency accounts, 
amounts to £164,597, which is less than last year’s gross profits 
by £191,488, 

The balance at credit of profit and loss is £64,166, which the 
directors recommend should be appropriated -as follows: To the 
provision of the dividend on the amount paid on the Preferenco 
shares from the date of allotment to December 3lst, 1926, £623. 
‘lo the payment of a dividend for the year at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum, less income tax, on the Consolidated Ordinary 
stock and the capital paid up on the Ordinary shares, £38,475. 
‘To be carried forward to credit of next account the sum of £25,067. 

We have had a most disappointing year owing to very excep- 
tional causes, and while we regret in any way encroaching on our 
reserve account, yet. having regard to the very exceptional nature 
of the drought which has been the source of all our troubles, we 
are decidedly of opinion that it is right, in the shareholders’ interest, 
to make this transfer. While even with the return of good seasons 
it must be one or two years before we can hope to get back to 
normal profits, yet if relief comes soon we believe that the measures 
that have so far been taken for the preservation of our valuable 
live stock have been sufficiently effectual to ensure that, with a 
continuance of good seasons for some years, we may reasonably 
look to rapidly recover loss of ground. 

Gur total wool-clip from all our stations, in both Queensland 
and New South Wales, amounted last year to 14,935 bales, as 
against 20,470 bales in 1925, and the gross proceeds of last year's 
clip were about £150,000 less than they were in 1925. 








CLosern PasTroraAt SerrLeMENT. 

T want to emphasise to the Government of Queensland how 
necessary the resources, organization and experience of institutions 
like our own are to the safeguarding of the wool industry of the 
State, which is, after all, the real backbone of its financial stability, 
and the welfare of which affects every section of the community. 
in this connexion I would like to repeat what I have so often said 
hefore—that the true interests of the State and of every member 
of it are bound up with the maintenance in the highest degree of 
officiency of its wool-growing industry. Australia possesses a 
priceless asset in its merino wool, of which it has practically a 
monopoly, and it cannot be too often pointed out to the con- 
stituencies of the various States and to their political leaders that 
this great industry, which means so much to them both directly 
and indirectly, can only be maintained in the highest state of 
efficiency and of benefit to the State when conducted on a large 
scale with adequate financial backing. However important closer 
settlement —and when wisely carried out closer settlement is of 
the utmost importance to the well-being of the States — it is Vital, 
if the States are not to suffer material damage in the future, ihat 
closer settlement should be carried out with a deliberate and due 
wd to the maiutenance of the wool industry. Ju New South 








Wales the tendency of closer settlement is for the small holder { 
gradually pass over from the growing of merino, of which Australig 
has the monopoly, to the growing of cross-bred. of which Australiy 
has no monopoly. In Queensland, while conditions are somewhat 
different, that State lending itself so very much more to the dis 
advantage merino than of cross-bred sheep, the disadvantave of 
closer settlement tends to a lowering of the class of wool produced 
The small holder there tends, I believe inevitably, to the rearing 
of a larger-framed and coarser-wooled sheep. He cannot afford 
the money necessary to buy the quality of rams required to main. 
tain the standard. Further, the mistake of attempting to mak 
closer pastoral settlement on far too small areas to have any chang 
of the small holder making a success of his holding further accentuy. 
ates the danger to the wool of the State from this source. 

The way in which in the past land thrown open for selection out of 
large estates has been allocated has aggravated this positio: 
Selection by ballot has been ludicrous in some of its results, and 
has never been any kind of guarantee that the right men fit to carry 
on obtain selections. Jt also creates an altogether exaggerated 
impression in the public mind of the demand for land by men abl 
and willing to develop allotments themselves. Whatever method 
of allocating resumed land to settlers is ultimately adopted, effectual 
ineans should be devised to ensure that a successful applicant 
possess (1) sufficient practical experience ; (2) has adequate capital 
resources ; (3) that he is given a sufficiently large area to enable 
him to make a success of his work. The acreage would have r. 
lation to the locality, but for successful pastoral work much larger 
areas than suggested, even for the so-called small holder, are essential 
to success. To ensure the success of closer settlement in pastoral 
areas, especially in lean years, the settler should be able to borrow 
on the best terms. This is impossible as the law regarding grazing 
farms now stands. 

Another point which I hardly think can have escaped the attention 
of the authorities in Queensland is the heavy cost to the wool indus. 
try of the State in the importing of large numbers of flock rams from 
other States, particularly New South Wales and South Australia, 
caused by the wholly inadequate number of stud sheep properties 
in Queensland. These are less than one-tenth of the studs in New 
South Wales. It is of great importance to Queensland to encourage 
in every way the establishment of stud properties. The risk and the 
cost of these can only be faced when the necessary areas and suffi- 
cient length of tenure are assured, and stud sheep it is well known 
require from two to three times the acreage of pasturage necessary 
for ordinary flocks. 

For many years in the Labour parties throughout the 
wealth there has been an unreasonable prejudice against the pastoral 
industry, arising, I am convinced. from a want of knowledge of the 
whole facts. The Government of Queensland have recently shown 
a wise concern in regard to this matter, and a desire to have the entire 
situation made clear by some independent authority, and to this 
end they have appointed a commission to inquire into all the faets 
of the pastoral industry. 


Comitnon 


This Commission has for some time heey 
taking evidence in the different parts of the State, and I trust that 
the result of their labours will be a much clearer understandinz of 
the value of this industry to the State, and of the risks and difficulties 
which those carrying it on have to encounter, as well as of the vast 
importance of the provision of the necessary land being made sure 
so as to enable the industry to be carried on under the most fay yur: 
able auspices for the maintenance of the quality of the wool, which 
means as much to the State as it does to the producer. 

It is of supreme importance to Queensland that a sound conclusion 
should be arrived at in this matter in view of the immense area of 
land—some 30,000,000 acres--at present under pastoral leases 
which expire within the next six or seven years, and will then have 
to be dealt with. 

GuTrook ror Current YEAR. 

With regard to the c atlook for the current year, the relief afforded 
by rains so far experienced, though of a patchy nature, has had the 
effect of making available areas of agistment country even where 
our own properties have not benefited, and in consequence condi- 
tions are very much better than they were at the same pericd of 
last year, save in regard to our important Queensland stations of 
Terrick and Mount Morris. On Terrick practically all of the stock 
not away on agistment are at present being hand-fed. There has 
been no excessive mortality in grown sheep as yet, but the lambing 
has been exceedingly disappointing. With the exception of Darling 
Downs coastal area, and portions of the Gulf country. the remainder 
of Queensland is still affected by drought. In New South Wales no 
useful general rains have been experienced for some months past, 
and the season is developing in a most unsatisfactory manner, and 
a large portion of the stock is being hand-fed, drought conditions 
prevailing over practically the whole of the State, and substantial 
rains are urgently required. Mortality in the grown sheep is only 
slightly above normal, but the lambing has been considerably 
affected, and the cut per head will be slightly less than normal. 
With reduced numbers in Queensland, and with the drought con: 
tinving on some of our properties there, and all still feeling the carry: 
over effects of the drought, we have to face the prospect of a poot 
return for this year (even if the drought ends soon) and for some little 

ime to come, until the stations have fully recovered and the stock 
have been brought up to normal. We also cannot look this year 
for anything like our normal receipts from live-stock sales. ~ 

With regard to our sugar interests, the outlook this year is more 
favourable, from a seasonal point of view, and in addition out 
management reports that the price likely to be realised from the 
manufactured sugar looks more hopeful. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and at an extraordinary 
general moeting. which followed, a resolution was passed altering 
the articles of association in accordance with the terms of the 
resclution passed at the mecting in December, 1926, 
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woe Just Published. j 
THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA. 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


SIR HUGH S. BARNES’S SPEECH. 





Tue thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the members of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia was held on July 6th, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C. 
course of his speech said : 


8.I., K.C.V.O. (the chairman) in the 

Gentlemen, I do not think I need occupy your time for very long 
to-day, for our recommendation of a bonus of Is. a share, in addition 
to a dividend equal to that which we declared last year, has no 
doubt assured you that all is well with the bank. But beforo I 
discuss this and the report and accounts, I will, as usual, refer very 


briefly to the outlook in Persia during the past twelve months. Not 
that there is much to tell you, for, apart from the coronation of 
His Majesty the Shah, which was solemnized with much pomp, 


ceremony and enthusiasm in April, 
two exceptions, has not been mark 
occurrences, 

It is pleasant to record that the 
proved to be a satisfactory one, and the prospect for 
would be favourable if it were not for the embargo imposed by the 
Soviet Government on imports from Persia into Russia , to which I 
alluded last year. As tly about the Fishery Rigl 
Caspian shore is still undecided, the embargo has been maintained. 

The trade figures for the past financial year are not quite so 
as in the previous year. Imports total Tomans 79,000,000 against 
Tomans 88,000,000 in 1925-26, a 9,000,000. The 
export figures are ‘T's. 110,000,000 a 104,000,000 in the 
previous year. The increase of Ts. is duc 
export of oil products ; exports of other commeditic 
by T's. 6,000,000, owing to th 
Russians. 


1926, the past year, with one or 
d by any very important 


harvest during the past year has 


dispute 
good 


reduction of Ts. 
gainst Ts. 
6.000.000 
have fallen 


no doubt, embargo imposed by the 


g, 
New Civin CoURTS. 

From the point of view of the foreigner, the most 
of the past year has been the announcement by the Persian Govern- 
ment of their intention to abolish the so-called capitulations, under 
which civil and criminal cases in which foreigners are concerned are 
tried before an official representing the Persian Foreign Office in 
each district, who is known as the Ki iwguzar, with the for 
concerned sitting as Assessor. The Persian Government proposes to 
effect their object by giving of the termination at the end of 
a@ year of their various Treaties with the United States and the 
European Powers, when the Karguzari Courts will be abolished, and 
all cases will come new Civil and Criminal Courts established 
by the Government. Everyone will sympathize with the desire ot 
the Persian Government to prove that they are not behind other 
nations in their power to establish a system of Jaw and courts of 
justice under which foreigners may be por“ ‘nt that cases in which 
they are concerned will receive a fair and impartial trial; but | 
obviously the proof will require time. The matter is engaging the 
attention of our Foreign Office, and, with goodwill on both sides, a 
Batisfactory settlement will no doubt be arrived at. 


DivIDEND AND Bonvus. 


The net profit amounts to £135,366, an increase of £5,965 over 
last year’s figure of £129,401, and after the allocation of £50,000 to 
the reserve and £30,000 to bank premises account, we propose to 
pay a final dividend of 6s. a share, making 10s. per share for the 
year, free of tax, and also to distribute a bonus of Is. a share, free 
of tax. Our carry-forward, if these proposals are approved, will be 
£34,334 against £33,967. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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By LEWIS Per emahelrsmee 


Author of “ Nell Gw ynne,” “ Regency 


In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece 
by Mr. Ausrey Hammonp, and other illustrations. 
21s fie f 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
LIMITED 











THE HON. WILLIAM EMBER REEVES’S SPEECH. 
Tue fifty-fifth ordinary general mecting of the National Bank «of 


New Zealand, Ltd., was held on July tth in London. 

Tho Hon. William Pember Reeves, chairman of the company, 
presided, and in moving the adoption of the report and ac . 
said that the figures in the balance sheet, in spite of the difficult 
year, showed a satisfactory result. The net profit was £312,275. 
The board proposed to pay the same dividend as last year: the 
reserve ar having been brought up to the level of the 

-apital—£2,000,000—it was not proposed to add to it this year. 


ounts 






paid-up 


The carry- oy eee showed an increase of £3.000 and at £176,000 
was ne arly two-thirds of the present dividend and bonus. 
No reduction had been obtained in land or income tax in New 


Zealand, or in this country, nor did there seem to be any present 
hope of it. Although their profits were rather smaller they had had 
to pay about £12,000 more this year by way of taxes, and in the last 
ten years the bank had paid out in rates and taxes, at both ends of 
the world, no less a sum than £1,705,000 which almost equalled the 
distribution to the shareholders during the same decade. 

The year under review had, on the whole, been one of industrial 
depression. Although the value of imports had been reduced by 
£5,000,000 during the year, there was still an adverse trade balance 
of £2,500,000, and the efiect of that and of depressed business 
generally was shown in the returns of the New Zealand banks of 
issue for tho March quarter, which disclosed a decrease in deposits 
of £1.773,000 and an increase in advances of £2,517,000, resulting 
in a decrease of banking resources of £4.290,000. It was not to be 
wondered, therefore, that the banks had had, as a matter of financial 
necessity, to insist upon a further reduction of imports, and also 
to restrict advances. 


As to the geographical distribution of the overseas trade of the 
Dominion the figures led irresistibly to two conclusions—one that 
the eecnomic existence of New Zealand dé per ded on her trade with 


the Mother country, and the other that the balance of trade with 
foreign countries and cther Dominions continued to be extremely 
unfavourable. It might be said to suin up the situation that New 
Zealand was going through the ordeal of deflating prices frirly well, 
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HOLIDAYS AT SEA 


HE P. & O. Company offers a gencrously varied programme of ocean 
inolidays at moderate fares. 
Cruises from London by the RANCHI, one of four beautiful new Indian 
mail steamers of 16,600 tons, alone afford sufficient choice to engage 
everybody's attention. 


NORWAY, THE BALTIC & FINLAND 
On August 6 the “ Ranchi" will leave Tilbury on a cruise of nineteen 
days to the Fjords, Copenhagen, Bornholm, Helsingfors, Stockholm, 
Gothenberg, Rotterdam (for The Hague) (Cruise F). Berths are still 
available at 40 Gns. upwards. 


CRUISES TO NORWAY, FINLAND, etc. 


{ Berths from 
E. Bergen and the Fjords ... eas wee e-» 30 Gans. 
*July 23. 13 Days. 
F. Norway, Swedea, Finland ee ese «-. 40 Gns. 
*Aug. 6 19 Days. 
H. Greece, Constantinople, Cyprus, &c. ... e-. 58 Gns. 
Sept. 10. 28 nga 
* From Le p: at 2 Gus. less, one day later 
" 7) re the minimum rates now a vila u le. 


FOUR’ TEEN DAYS FOR £20 


Then there are sea-trips at reduced suramer fares which one may begin 
on Friday of any week by embarking in the P. & O. mail steamer at 
Tilbury for Gibraltar, Tangier, Marseilles or Egypt. From Marseilles one 
may go to the Riviera for the summer bathing season, assured of kindly 
weather, warm seas and (but this applies also to Gibraltar, Morocco and 
Egypt) reduced hotel tariffs arranged by the P. & O. Company for its 
passengers. A fortnight’s P. & O. heliday, with 3,000 or 4,000 miles of 
sea-iravel thrown in, need cost no more than £20, 
saloon, or £25 if travelling first. 

For pictorial handbooks of these cruises or teurs, application should be 
made to P. & O. House (F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 14 Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1. The P. & O. City office is at 122 Leadenhail Street, where also 
full information may be ha 


REDUCED P. & O. WINTER FARES 
INDiA or CEYLON 100 Gns. RETURN. 


travelling second 








Critical appreciation of tobacco 
quality is eloquently expressed in 


a pipe of GOLD BLOCK. 


GOLD 
“BLOCK 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 
loz. Packet 1/4 


2oz. Packet 2/8 
ilb. Tin 5/4 














GB60 














SINGLE BAY 
(as illustrated) 
Height ... 7ft. 6in, 
Width ...3ft. 2}in, 
Depth ...8 inches, 


with eight movable 
shelves. 


£4 176 


Back ...17/6 extra 
Carriace Parp, 


ies Portable Shelving 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the 
varying heights of your books, and can be 
added to at any future time. All parts are 
standardised and will 
fit on, no matter when 
purchased. 








It is economical, dur- 
able, perfectly rigid 
and of handsome 
appearance. 

The Shelving is packed 
flat, but can readily be 
erected, without exertion 
or technical skill. 





Illustrated List No. 63 sent 
fost free on application, 


<< ee eee ee 





A beautifully finished 
| | B R ACO DWARF 
BS Zazumited OAK BOOKCASE } 
EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES with fixed shelves. } 





62,CaNNONSt,,LONDON With 20 0'.35/- : 


Width 2ft 
——— TELEPHONE 6599 Canatac E Patp, 














CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery 
from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
happiness and good food in a _ healthy 
environment. All this can be done for a 
waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


Please send a pound to-day to The Earl of 
Arran (Room 4), 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
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EF IW, 


RP VI VWIS 






‘**AN OLD HOUSE OF BOOKS ”’ 


Our finely illustrated booklet describes 
each of our departments—New Books, 
Bound Books, Second-hand, and 
Children’s—and gives interesting par- 
ticulars of the Literary Service Bureau. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appoiniment to His Majesty the 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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‘<SSHIRTS 
PYJAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 


Clean, cool and comfortzble wear 
for the hot summer days. 


Their smooth texture never 
changes; the colours are not harmed 
by washing or exposure to the sun. 
*“LUVISCA” SHIRTS. 
PYJAMAS and SOFT 
COLLARS give service without 


parallel. 

























If any difficulty in obtaining 
* LUVISCA ’ SHIRTS, Pp Y JAMAS, and 
SOFT COLLARS, write COURTAULDS, 
Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C. 1, who will send 
you name of nearest retailer 
descriptive booklet, 































THE BOOK 9: MOMENT 


EUGENE a 


whos e book entitl 


GLOVES AND 
THE MAN 


The Romance of the Ring. 


Numerous Illustrations. 18s. net. 


Stories of famous boxers and estimates of modern 
“hopes” chase each other in rapid succession 
through the pages of “ Gloves and the Man,” 

Mr. Eugene Corri, the celebratec’ referee. 
by Hutchinson & Co. (Daily Expr 





“When friends ask me how many fights I ( 
refereed,” thus he begins his various 1 vivacious 
book of reminiscences, “my usual reply is dl I 
am well within the mark— at least a thousand.’ ” 
It is a wonderful record, specially when one ré 
members that the list includes most of th 
championship contests in the last thirty years. 
(Morning Post.) — 
Pithy, picturesque sayings and amusing aneed 
are to be found on every pag ning 
Standard.) 
Few who read this book will be disappointed. 
(Dail go Mintnt ) 


 poraag HU TCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers), LTD., 


49 Se Te 


33-50 Vaternoster Row 
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(J INHALANT. 


SUMMER COLDS. 


COLD in the summer-time is intensely disagreeable, 
and the prevalence of dust renders a cure difficult— 

unless “ Vapex” is used. “ Vapex” soothes, cleanses and 
protects the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Try a drop on your handkerchief and inhale the vapour 
occasionally. 

All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- . 12/- 
Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


PREVENTS 


“FLU 


TNT NTS 








Institutional size 


(V. 20) 





oo 





5/- 


LORD HARROWBY, 
Honorary 


FNL, J, 


DON’T LET THE 
Ste seat SINK. ‘i 


for wa to complete it. 
To provide and Pa ain the whole Servi 
We nced every year 4,000, OOO contributions of 
FIVE sate esate 
During the first six mont! have 1 d 260, 192 
cne quartei of the n required in one i lf of the year. 

This is not good enough! “WE WANT 739,808 MORE. 
Will you be “ One in a Million” ar d end your = TO-DAY 
and remember the J.ife-Boats in your <* 1? 

OVER 60,300 LIVES RESCUED. 

The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 


GEORGE F. SHEF, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary, 

_ ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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“ Beginning 
at Jerusalem ” 


The new House of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Jerusalem is nearing completion. 


It stands on a commanding site near the City walls 
between the Jaffa and Damascus Gates, and in the 
very cradle of Christianity will witness before Jew, 
Christian and Moslem, East and West alike, to the 
Book wherein is the Everlasting Gospel. 


The building, besides being the Headquarters for the 
distribution of the Scriptures over a large area, will 
provide homes for colporteurs. Some of the rooms 
will be sublet, the rentals being devoted to upkeep. 
A sum of £9,000 is still needed toward the cost. 


Will you send an offering ear-marked “for Jeru- 
salem ”—the Holy City in which our Lord commanded 
His disciples to begin their World evangelism? 


send a gift to the Secretaries, 


Please 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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TOURS to MADEIRA or CANARY 5 
ISLANDS ; 

at reduced return fares. ) 

Also fortnightly CRUISES from London 
to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, ( 
and back. > 

T ‘ ‘ ] 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. ) 
Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa, 
Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 5 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. ) 























INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 






































SatisFACTION 
SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN WORDS/ 











Made by Lamberts Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The Imperia 
Tobacco Company(of Great Britain elreiand). Ltd WA304 


New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Urie Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,’ 
Cte... Che. 

“Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman. 


“The 
tion, sod restor, atio n of the hau 
and convincing.”—Jedical Record. 
Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 

117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. ’Phone: Victoria 2215, 


precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
are at once simple, lucid, 











Beauty on all sides! 


‘Wallpax" (the only 


‘rior walls are painted with 
be beautiful, fre 


in this co untry) they can a ays 
rubbing doesn’t harm 


“WALLPAX” 


THE aera PAINT su" 


patent flat 
h and clean, 


If your int 
wax paint made 
because washing or ¢ 


whether painted on paper, can , Plaster, wood, stone or iron Dries 
with a soit veivet-like iinish. 
Available in 32 lovely culour; to harmonize with any decoration scheme 


decorator, and write for the int onesinne fs 2e af k to Sole 


Manufacturcrs and Pat 


Ask your 








SAMUEL WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 














WHY SUFFER i in your advancing years 


zestion, Neurasthenia, Loss o 
Asthma, Heart At tacl cs, etc., 
g of t the arter uae (arterio-s 


Sleeplessness, Constipation, Indig 
Memory, Giddines Der pression, 
are mostly due to he urden in lerosis). 


ty Profe 


the discov« of a Univers $ 

O or tM dicine, attacks the root cause 
gives wonderful, r: id an ayes : 

t Absolu ess. 


manent relief, y har 
Descriptive Booklet‘ E' jree from neni Sun St., sana E. C.2 ®@ 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, 


Fund, 
£7,000,000. 
New Zealand. TELEGRAP Hic 
are purchased or sent for collection. 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


REMITTANCES are also made. 


Authorised and Issued, 
£4,200,000; 
DRAFTS are GRANTE D on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
BILLS 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
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